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The Vocative in Ugaritic 


A. D. Singer* 


Jerusalem, Palestine 


1. Ugaritic--like Semitic in general--has no special inflexional pattern ("case") 
comparatle to the Indo-European vocative. But it does possess several syntactic means for 
the expression of similar ideas. Of these, four are sufficiently well attested and may 
therefore be specified here at the outset: 

A. l-+ substantive; 

B. + substaritive; 

C. substantive + -m.}; 

D. substantive aione?. 
Cirect address being pretty frequent in Ugaritic library texts, the vocative function of 
these four syntactical patterns was easy to detect and is by now no doubt a natter of 
Common knowledge anong Ugaritologists. The next question to arise naturally was: Wiat is 
the functional distritution of these patterns? The partial answers so far given to this 
question’seen to be based on too cursory a survey of the actual occurrences to be regarded 
as reliable or satisfactory*. It is proposed therefore to undertake here a detailed re- 
examination of the whole problem of the vocative in Ugaritic ty utilizing the relevant 
evidence contained in the literary texts (including those published during the war) with 
reasonable completeness. Absolute exhaustiveness cannot, of course, te clained, in view of 
the corparatively numerous passages on whose interpretation the best authorities may 


rightly differ. 


* The editors have learned, with deep regret, of the death of the author of this article. 

1. Cf. BJPES 19(1942-43):59-61. 

2. On other possible expressions of the vocative see below, fn. 29. 

3. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, $11.6; Goetze JEL 60(1941):364-365. 

4. Goetze ’s statements were criticized by Ginsberg, BASOR, 98(April, 1945):19, fn. 45, and 
p. 20, fn. 49. But in Gordon’s brief paragraph too there are misleading statements. 
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2. Here are the occurrences of the vocative expressed by patterns A, B, and C: 


Pattern A: l- + substantive 


(1) After imperative: 


"Hearken, O, Virgin ©Anat" (III 1:12) 

tlt (1 AB 3:23) 

L-aliyn / bn l-rkb Srpt "Hearken, O Aliyn Baal! / Perceive, O Rider of 
Clouds!" (II AE 4-§:121-122) 

‘¥m© l-dnil mt (rpi}® "Hearken, O Dnil the Man of Rp?" (I D: 90) 

‘¥m° l-rdt altrt) ym "Hearken, O Lady Athirat of the Sea" (I AB 1244-45) 

‘gm© L-mtt hry “Hearken, O Lady Hry" (II K 6:16-17) 

l-ngr il il{$J "Hearken, O Carpenter-Cod (II K 4:11) 

‘¥m°-m° l-bn .ilm mt "Hearken, I pray thee, O God's Sm M6t" (I AB 6: 23-24) 

Sm°-m© L-a[Llijyn b°l "Hearken, I pray thee, O Aliyn Baal" (II AB 6:4) 

‘sm°-m° l-krt t© "Hearken, I Pray thee, C Krt, the Noble" (II K 6:41-42) (3) 

bt l-aliyn [b°L) / bt l-rkb °rpt "Shease, O Aliyn Baal / ‘Shane, O Rider of Cicuds" 
(III AB A: 28-29) 

bht:l-bn .ilm mt "Show favor, OGod"s Son M6t" (I* AB 2:11) 

irS hym l-aght ger "Ask for life, O Aqht the Hero" (II D 6:26) 


Couttful: 54 


t(!)b L(!)y l-aght ger "Give heed to me, O Aqht the Hero" (II CD 6:42)6 
(il dpid) “So cone, O kindly One, El Benignant" (III K 2:13-14)’ 


- The following lines 91-97a may be restored: mt aght ger // [(Ssat} (92) btlt “nt / k- 10. 


(m rh npShy (93) kEijtl brlth // ponmy (94) ttt / pnh / bSdny (95) 

ksl yCtbr / tgs tnt kslh) / (96) ans (dt zgrh // ySu gh) (97) wysch}. For lines 93 ff., 

cf. Ginsberg, Keret, p. 46 (ad KRT C 1:53-57) and Cassuto’s exegesis there quoted. -- 

yCtbr) (line 95), however, is active (’he breaks’), not passive (so Cassuto and Gins- 11. 
berg), and so is ttbr in the ‘feminine’ parallel passages (i.e. 'She breaks’). For 

line 90, cf. also below, fn. 23. 


-Here and below, only such passages are labeled as "doubtful”® where the doubt seems to 12. 


affect the vocative function of the alleged vocative or its position in the sentence. 


. For reading and emendation, cf. Ginsberg, PASOR 98(April, 1945):22, and his fn. 70. 
. Ginsberg (Keret, ad locum) plausibly restores [p(7}tb°. 
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2t at l-tlS amt yrh / l-dmgy amt atrt "Go forth, thou, 0 T18, handmaid of Yrh / 
O Dngy, handmaid of Athirat" (BH 1:14-17)8 
SmSr l-dgy atrt / mg l-gd8 amrr "Proceed(?), O Fisherman of Athirat / Go, 0 


Qd8~Amrr" (V AB F:9-11)° 
CSym(?)° l-ktrt hl{l sn(@nt "Hearken, O Ktrt ..." (NK:14-15)!0 


(2) After vertal forms (other then imperative): 


mh tarsn L-btlt “nt "What dost thou wish, O Virgin CAnat?™ (I AB 2213-14) 

mh tars(n) l-btlt “nt (V AB E:36-37) 

lrgmt lk l-aliyn b°l"I say unto thee, O Aliyn Baal" (II AB 7::23+24) 

lrgmt lk l-zbl b°l / tnt l-rkb °rpt "I say unto thee, O Prince Baal / I declare, 0 
Rider of Clouds" (III AB A:7-8) 


Doubtful: 


Ltbrknn l-tr il aby / ltmrnn l-bny bnwt "May'st thou bless him, O Bull-God, my 
Father / May'st thou beatify him, O Creator of Creatures" (II D 1: 24-28)1!1 


(3) Otherwise: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Doubtful: 


mn! ilm l-htn-m b°l "O Beloved of the Gods, O 'Sm-in-law of Baal!" 
(NK: 24-26 


Tentatively following Ginsberg, JPOS 16(1936): 141. 

This rendering is a compromise between Ginsberg’s (Or. N.S. 9(1940):39) and Gaster’s 
(JRAS 1944, p.50). The former takes both ls to mean ‘to’, whereas the latter construes 
both of them as vocative particles (cf. also Herdner, RES-Baby loniaca 1942-45, p.48, 
fn. 4, and Eissfeldt ZDMG 98 (1944): 98, incl. fn. 1); the damaged context renders a 
decision impossible. 

Possibly the copyist has erroneously omitted ¢bnt)-after l-kirt, since the regular 
full title of the Ktrt otherwise always reads ktrt bnt hll snnt. But the damaged 

text leaves us in doubt even with regard to csym?)°, whose m is very doubtful; see 
the autograph and cf. Virolleaud’s comment ad locum. 


According to the exegesis underlying the rendering given in the text, it is Baal who 
invokes El to bless Dnil. For another exegesis, cf. Obermann, Supplement to JAOS 66 
(1946), No. 2, pp. 13-14. 

In view of the obscurity of the lines immediately following, neither this render ing 
(adopted by most expositors) nor-Goetze’s widely divergent exegesis ( JBL 60(1940):367 
ff.) can be regarded as conclusive. 
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Pattern B: y- + substantive 


(1) After imperative: 


pro-m sdk y-bn "Begin(?)!3 thy hunting, O my son" (II D 5:37) 


(2) Otherwise -- except initially: 


ytbr hrn y-bn / ytbr hrn risk / °ttrt qdqdk(!) "May Horon break, O my ‘son / 
May Horon break thy head / Castoret lame of Baal, thy pate!" (II K 6: 55-7) 

al tg{rjJgn y-btlt-m "Lie not (to me), O virgin" (II D 6334) 

pl Cnt Sdn , O (1 AB 4:28) 

pL “nt Sdm ytsps (I AB 4:36) 

altt tgJh y-krt / att tqh btk!/ glmt t8°rb herk / tld ... “The woman that thou 
takest, O Krt / The woman that thou takest into thy house / ‘he maid that thou 
bringest into thy court / shall bear etc." ‘III K 2:21-23) 


Doubtful: 


Clt( DJbrk yoil-m d{kt(?)] "For tny distress(?), O Fl, thou dost weep( 7) 
(V AB E:298)%4 
an lan "... ..., O (I AB 4:46) 


(3) Initially: 


y-mt mt "QO my husband, my husband" (98:40) 
v mt mt ('SS:46) 

y ad ad "O my father, my father" (SS: 43) 

y nér [w)gr "O guard(?), guard(?)" (SS:6970) 


Doubtful: 
y att itrh / y bn asld "O wives(?) whon I espcuse / O sons(?) whom I beget!" 


- Tentative rendering suggested by Arabic "a fra°a (fr& iv. ), one of whose meanings is 
*to begin, commence’. 


14. Both restoration and exegesis are due to Cassuto, BJPES 13(1946-47 ):77-78. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18, 


19, 


20. 
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(SS:64-65) 15 


Pattern C: substantive + -m 


(1) Substantive + -m!6: 


ht ibk b°l-m / ht ibk tmhs / ht tsmt srtk "Lo, thine enemies, O Baal / Lo, thine 
enemies wilt thou smite / Behold, thou wilt cut off thine adversaries!" 
(III AB A:8-9) 


Doubtful: 


Clk b(°LJ}-m pht qlt "Because of thee, O Baal, I endured!? shame" 
(I AB §:1)-19)18 
( ') bo l-m dipi[?] "..., O Baal, ... " (IV AB 2:32)19 
rbt il-m lhkmt "Thou art great, O El, thou art verily wise" (II AB 4-5:65) 


(2) y- + ‘substantive + -m: 


al t&(rjgn y-btlt-m, see B(2) 
(Lt( yril-m b(kt(2), see B( 


(3) l- + substantive + -m: 


15. Thus is the famous '‘Ashdod’-passage interpreted by Gaster, JAOS 66(1946):55 ; cf. also 
Albright, BASOR 71(Oct. 1938):37. My question-marks refer to the uncertainty of the 
grammatical interpretation: Gaster seems to take both att and bn as plurals in the 
construct state, whereas Albright apparently regards them as duals in the construct 
state -- the assumption being in either case that each construct governs its asyndetic 
relative clause (cf. Ginsberg, Keret, p. 38 (ad I K:103b-105). -- As for ydnil (I D: 
61), which prima facie might be a vocative ('O Dnil’), it is, in all likelihood, to be 
emended (with Cassuto, Or. N.S. 8(1939): 240) into ydn ¢Dnyil. 

16. Owing to the scarcity of instances, pattern C had to be classified according to a dif- 
ferent principle. viz. the presence or absence of yet another vocative particle (in 
addition to -m). 

17. Literally "I saw’ ; cf. Hebrew rd7?g in Lam. 3:1 and elsewhere. 

18. The restoration is Bauer’s; for the rendering cf. Aistleitner, Biblica 22(1941): 222: 
‘Deinetwegen erfuhr (wértl. sah) ich etc.‘. 

19. So alternatively Ginsberg, Or. N.S. 7(1938): 8; the case for this alternative is ren- 
dered stronger by hd in the following (and presumably parallel) line 33. 

20. yilm in the fragmentary passage II AB 3:9 can hardly be anything else than y—il-m. 
— Herdner, RES-Babyloniaca 1942-45, p-47,-cites yymm (= y-ym—m), £O Yammu‘ from the 
still outstanding passage III AB B:36. 


: 


Doubtful: 


( 1) -htn—m b°L, see A(3). 


3. The above: @-vey -- in which the occurences are classified according to the posi- 


tion the vocative;@Meupies in the sentence (except for pattern C, shere such classifica- 
tion would not he een feasible?!) -- clearly shows that the distribution of the various 
patterns and posi 18 is far from even, some classes being amply attested, while for 
others the eviden is scanty or doubtful. This observation, along with the well-known 
fact that our tex Y¥gexhibit only very few literary genera, might be sufficient to warn us 
against formulatingfnasty rules. But I should like to add yet ancther, mcre specific, 
caveat. According tg section B(3) of our survey, all four or six initial occurrences of 
pattern B are founidaithin thirty lines of ome and the sare text, to wit SS. Perhaps this 


is due to the fact wnat text SS represents a literary genus not otherwise ercountered in 
extant Learitic literature??. However this may ve, the basic and highly instructive truth 


reiains that we were unable to tell anything about the initial use cf pattern B but for the 


thirty lines of,,this single tablet. 


what has been said in the foregaing sectim, we may now attempt to give an 
€quate descriptiw of the linguistic facts listed in sectio 2. As for pattern A, two 
statenents may be nade: 

(a) whenever pattern A is used, the addressed pers is designated by neans of a 
proper name and/or standing epithet, such designation consisting in each 


case of at least two words?3; 


(b) pattern A is not used initially -- except perhaps in the solitary and 


21. See fn. 16. 

22. Cf. also below, fn. 24. 

23. Until the discovery of this simple rule, I hesitated between two alternative restora- 
tions of I D:90 ff., viz. 1. that given in the text under A(1), and 2. Sm° l-dnil 
mt [aqht) / mt aght ger ... “Hearken, O Dnil / Dead is Aqht / Dead is Aqht the Hero, 
etc.” (cf. above, fn. 5). Of course, the matter is now settled. 
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doubtful instance quoted under A(3 )*4. 
In c@tradistinction, the conditions governing pattern B may be described as fcllows: 
(a) aunree pattern B is used, the addressed person is designated by means of 
a one-word designatim; 
(b) pattern B is used both :initially and otherwise. 
The occurrences of pattern C are too few to admit of any specific statement regarding its 


use or its position in the sentence. 


5. Turning now to pattern D, we may state at once that of the roughly €0 vocatives 
which we have counted in Uganitic literary texts, exactly half are expressed ty means of 
pattern D. This simplest expression of the vocative, however, is not only the relatively 
most common, but its use too is of the widest range: pattern D is found in practically 
all the positims nentimed above, without being subject to any such limitations as have 


been descrited in sectim 4 for patterns A and B. In order to substantiate this state- 


nent, it will be suffiicient tc cite a few representative instances grouped so as to cor- 


respond to the relevant classes of patterns A and B: 


(a) after imperative, the designation cmsisting of two words or more [comtrast 
A( 


Sm° mtt dnty "Hearken, O'lady Dnty" (II D 5:16). 
bht bn ilm mt "Show favor, 0 God's ‘Sm Mot" (I* AB 2:19) 


(b) after imperative, the designatim cmsisting of me word oly [camtrast 
B(1 


bSrtk yblt "Re jaice, O Baal, I bring good tidings unto thee25n 
(II AB 4-5: €8) 


24. Cf. above, fn. 12. But if it is a vocative, one may wonder whether this divergence 
from otherwise fairly common usage cannot be attributed to the particular literary 
genus to which this text belongs, or to the fact that the scribe of NK came from a 
different scribal school or spoke a somewhat different dialect. Compare the divergent 
use in NK of the word divider (cf. Goetze, JBL 60(1941):354), as well as the ‘uncon- 
ventional‘ spellings $¢ and 2 instead of regular d and t respectively (cf. Gor- 
don, Grammar, $4.1; Ginsberg, Keret, p. 48 bottom-p.49 top). 

25. The pronominal suffix -k attached to the direct object is taken to indicate the in- 
direct object. So correctly Brockelmann, Or. N.S. 10(1941):235, line 4 ff. (‘Ich 
bringe die (lege: dir) frohe Botschaft‘); his other example (I K:150), however, is 
shown to be wrong by the clear parallelism bérty ll bhimy. 
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wng mlk Lbty / rhq krt lhery "And flee, O king, from my house - Withdraw, 
O Krt, fram my court" (I K:131-133) 


(c) after verbal forms other than imperative [contrast A(2)2®, and some of the 


instances listed under B( 2): 
t(t)bn "Thou wilt certainly return, O Baal, to my word" (II AB 
7: 24-25) 
thkyk ab gr bol... "For thee, O father, weep etc." (II K 1:6=106b-107a) 
(d) otherwise -- except initially [contrast some of the instances listed under 
B( 
. qrn dbatk btlt (©Jnt / qrn dbatk b°l ymsh "The horns of thy strength(?), O 
i Virgin CAnat / The horns of thy streagth(?) Baal will anoint" (IV AB 
2221-22) 
bhyk atn n&mh / blmtk ngln "In thy life, O our father, we rejoice / Exult 
thy not dying" (II K 1:14b-15=98b-99)27 
(e€) initially Ccontrast B(3)}f 
nSrm (p)r wdu "Eagles, flee and fly!" (I D:119-12) 
: bn al tbkn "O my son, weep not for me" (II K 1:28) 
ad ad "O my father, my father" (S&:32) 
um um "0 my mother, my mother" (SS:33) 
The examples quoted above rfrove conclusively that pattern D is interchangeable with the 
- remaining vocative patterns, whatever their position in the sentence. Especially instruc- 


tive in this respect is the second quotation under heading (a), for the parallel passage 
(1° AB 2:11) reads: bht l-tn ilm mt?8. The actual choice in each particular case cannot -- 


at least with our present Lody of material -- be attributed to any purely syntactical 


26. The lack of instances where pattern D is preceded by a verbal form other than impera- 
tive and where the designation consists of two words or more seems to be merely acci- 
dental. For a non-initial occurrence of pattern D where the designation consists of two 
words, see the first quotation under (d) below. 

27.There are at least two instances of pattern D preceded by an interrogative particle, 
vViz.: 

mat (Albright: mn) krt kybky (I K:39b-40); 
ab at kmtm (var. ikmtm) tmtn (II K 1-2:3b-4a; 17b-18a; 102). 
Cf. Ginsberg, Keret, ad locos, and his Addenda (p. 50) ad KRT A 38 ff. 
28.See above, under A(1), and cf. Rosenthal, Or. N.S. 8(1938):230 bottom. 
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reason. It may te due -- partly, if not entirely -- to extra~syntactical (or at times even 
extra-linguistic) factors, such as stylistic or metrical considerations, divergent scribal 
traditiens, different literary genera, dialectal divergences, or simply the mere carrice 


of the individual poet or copyist?9. 


6. Finally, I take up a problem which is perhaps more interesting from the standpoint 


of comparative Semitic linguistics than from that of Ugaritology proper. As is well known, 


Ugaritic has three "case"-endings in the singular and two in the plural -- just like 
Classical Arabic and Old Akkadian. One is thus naturally led to ask whether the vocative 
in Ugaritic has any such endings. 

Internal evidence on Ugaritic vocalism being practically limited to the indications 
given by the three aleph signs, the answer to this question cannot be as complete as one 
would wish. I have found only one instance of a vocative that has an aleph in the relevant 
positiori; it occurs .in one of the three fragmentary tablets designated by Virolleaud as I 
Rp, II Rp, and III Rp. While I cannot deal in this context with that cycle as a whole, I 
would cite those passages of the Rp texts where the "Rephaim"3° are clearly mentioned, 
since these instances may prove important not only for our present problem but for the 
general theory of Ugaritic declension as well.There are five clear occurrerices of rpum 


(nominative) and two of rpim (oblique = acc.-gen.) in the Rp texts: 


(a) rpum: 
tlkn ym wtn / ahr &[p&m btlt] // mgy rpum lgrnt / Lilnym mtct "They 
march a day and a ‘second; then, at sunrise on the third, the Rerhaim 
core to the threshing-floors, the divine ones(?) to the plantations" 


(I Rp B:5-7(= formerly IV D 2:5-7). 


29. In addition to the vocative particles l-~ , y-, and ~—m dealt with in the text, a few 
rare particles may be listed here for which vocative function can be claimed: (ty ahl 
and (2) an, both occurring in ahl an ts(ql) (1 D:64) and ahl an SCblt) (1 D:71) -- cf. 
Cassuto, Or. N.S. 8(1939):241; an (and l-an?) also occurs in an Lan y-SPS / an lan il 
y9g(?)r(?) (I AE 4:46-47, see above B(2), last quotation). (3) yh in the fragmentary 

yh ktr b(...J(VI AB 3:7), and (4) the much-disputed yw in the equally damaged yw ilt 
(?)[---} (VI AB 4:14) -- cf., for the latter, Ginsberg, BASOR 98(Apr. 1945):21, fn. 49 
(end) -- may both be variants of y-. On the other hand, i in 1t-itt atrt grm (I K: — 


201) seems to be an asseverative or swearing particle (cf. Sachs afud Albright, BASOR 
94 (Apr. 1944):31, fn. 11) rather than a vocative particle. 
30. For an etymology, cf. Ginsberg, Keret, p. 41 (ad III K 3:3-4). 
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atrh rpum [tdd / atrh] ltdd ilnym3! “After him the Fephaim go, after him 
go the divine ones(?)" (II Rp: 3-4) 
atrh rtum (tdd / atrjh ltdd iClnym) (Il Rp: 11-13) 
hn ym wtn tlhm rpum t&tyn / tlt rb° ym hmS tdt ym / tlhmn rpum t&Styn "Lo, 
a day and a second the Fephaim eat (and) drink; a third, a fourth day, 


a fifth, a sixth day, the Rephaim eat (and) drink" (III Rp B:21-24) 


(b) rpim: 
ash rpim [bty(?} "I invite the Rephaim [to my hase}" (III Rp A:19) 
lk bty rpim "Go to my house, O Rephaim!" (II Rp:9) 


It need not be emphasized that rpum and rpfim are not used indiscriminately; the 
former is in all instances the sutject of its sentence, whereas the latter serves as an 
object in one instance and as a vocative in the other. Now, the genitive (which is the 
‘adnominal" case) being out of the question here, we have to conclude that this oblique 


plural represents an accusative in the function of a vocative. The accusative, it will be 


recalled, is not infrequently used as a vocative in Classical Arabic.3? 


Strictly speaking, this evidence must not necessarily apply to all Ugaritic voca- 
tives, since the above-mentioned single instance happens to btelong to pattern C. For the 
"case"-ending of the remaining vocative patterns, we must await occurrences which have an 


aleph sign in the crucial position.33. 


31. Restoration based on the following parallel passages: I Rp B:1-2, II Rp:11-13 (see in 
the text), IIJ Rp A:5-6; 10-11; 20-21. My translation derives tdd from ndd ’to wander, 
go’. 

32. For details, cf. e.g. Wright, Arabic Grammar~, II, §38(a) (PB); Reckendorf, Synt. 
Verhaltnisse des Arab., 324 ff., 334 ff. - It is, of course, irrelevant for our pre- 
sent, mainly descriptive, purpose whether or not we have to do with an originally dis- 
tinct vocative ending -@ which eventually came to be associated with the -@ of the 
accusative; cf. Brockelmann’s opinion in his Grundriss, II, 33 bottom. 

33. If we are to rely on external or comparative evidence, pattern C might also have an 
"accusative ’ ending: Ugaritic bo l-m (see C(1)) can plausibly be equated with Akkadian 
’O Baal’ (cf. Delitzsch, Ass. Gramm. 2, $101a-b) and accordingly vocalized as 
ba° La~ma. 
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Note on tlt sswm in the Legend of Keret 


Yigael Sukenik 


Jerusalem, Palestine 


In the Legend of Keret the following passage occurs ‘several times: w°bd ©lm tlt sswm 
mrkbt btrbs bn ?amt (Keret A, lines 5£-56; 127-129: 139-141; 252-254; 271-273; 2e4-2e7).1 

The interpretation of the last two words is admittedly obscure; as for the beginning 
of the sentence, the nost natural translation of tlt sswa seems at first sight to be 
"three horses".? C. H. Gordon was tempted to translate the above-mentioned passages ac- 
cordingly, but he seemed to hesitate? because he knew of H. L. Ginsberg’s then still un- 
published suggestion that the words mean "charioteers" (Hebrew 8al178). Recently, Ginsberg 
has translated the whole passage as follows: ! "and perpetual slaves; a rroom, horses, 
chariots from the stable of tne son of a handmaid". In support of the above he writes the 
following: "As for tlt, it has seemed pointless to me to render it by "three" cr "teams cf 
three" unless and until evidence is produced for chariots being drawn by teams of three 
horses in pre-Greek antiquity". 


I should like here to try and tc produce such evidence. Before doing so may I add 


that, as far as the Keret passages are ccncerned, it would not be necessary to prove that 


chariots were actually drawn by three horses; it would suffice to show that a chariot of- 
ten used to be rrovided wtih three horses, i.e. a team of two plus ome in reserve. The 
following instances, nevertheless, (especially examples (1) and (4) which cannot be dis- 


puted) prove both cases: , 


(1) a chariot drawn by a team of three animals is depicted on a vase from. 


1. The quotation and the references are from H. L. Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret, 
BASOR Suppl. Studies Nos. 2-3, 1946. 

2. Thus Ch. Virolleaud, La legende de Keret, roi des sidoniens, Paris 1936. 

3. Ugaritic Grammar, Roma 1940, p. 29 n. 3. 

4. The Legend of King Keret p. 36 ad 1. 55. The rest of the quotation runs as follows: 
‘For the present, therefore, I have thought it best to connect tlt with the Heb. Sa@178, 
meaning something like ‘captain of chariotry‘, of Exod 14:7; 15:4. Rather than a sing- 
ular absolute, it may be a plural construct; in which case render tlt sswm by ‘horse- 
keepers‘, or the like’. I leave it open for the present whether the word SG1LTS has in- ' 


deed the meaning attributed to it by Ginsberg, cf. provisionally E. R. Thiele, The 
Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel, JNES 3 (1944) p. 169 n. 85. 
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Khafa,ian the tiird aninal serving as an outrigger (Greek Tapnopos , 
(1) ThutmosisJIII in his 10th campaign captures from Nhrn 180 horses and 60 chariots® 
(i.e. 3 Kfrses to a chariot). 
(3) In a lettgr written in Akkadian the King of Ugarit writes to I-bi-ra when speak- 2 
ing of .f of his servants: "Now he had carried off three horses and had fled 3 
(from me) ."7 | 
: (4) Reliefs of Assurbanipal and Assurnasirpal depict chariots drawn by three horses, ' 
the third perhaps an outrigger.® 
(5) The stables excavated in Megiddo (Stratum IV) had a capacity of 450 horses, i.e. 
enough for 150 chariots, as the accepted calculation assumes.? 
(6) Lastly, I might mention that the establishment of the chariotry of King Solomon, 
h 
as described in several passages of the Bible, also shows, according to the most y 
plausible interpretation, that tie team of a charict (including the reserve « 
horse) consisted of three horses. 
of 
Cc 
In conclusion, it must be stated that the most naturai rendering of the Keret pass- 4 
f 
age from a philological point of view, as supported by archaeological evidence, would te fi 
; 
. as follows: "and perpetual slaves, three horses, a chariot from the stable etc." a 
a 
U 
b 
4 
I 
4 fi 
rT 
an 5. British Museum Quarterly 8 (1933-34) pl. 8 and p. 39; also, e.g., OIC 20 p. 64f.; V. | 
‘ Christian, Altertumskunde des Zweistromlandes, Tafel 157 Figur 1. : 1 
6. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. II §501. 
7. The translation is taken from Albright, BASOR 63 (1936) 24; cf. Ch. Virolleaud, La 2 
legende phéenicienne de Danel, Paris 1936, 22ff. It is very probable that the person re- 3 
ferred to ran away in a chariot, otherwise two horses would have been sufficient. 
8. For the former see Ernst F. Weidner, Die Reliefs der assyrischen Konige, AfO 10 (1935- 
36) 208 (2 AfO Beiheft 4, 1939, 4). For the latter see J. Hunger, Heerwesen und 
Kriegfuhrung der Assyrer (Der Alte Orient 12/4, 1911) 9; B. Meissner, Babylonien und 
Assyrien I, 1920, 92; A. Billerbeck und Fr. Delitzsch, Die Palasttore Salmanassars II 
von Balawat (BA VI/1, 1908) 101. 
4 


9. R. S. Lamon and G. M. Shipton, Megiddo. Strata I-V (OIP XLII) 43. 
& 10.K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon 426; cf. also the calculations made by Lamon and # 
Shipton, op. cit. p. 44. 
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AN ISHBI-IRRA DATE FORMULA 


Vaughn KE. Crawford 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Early in his reign Ibbi-Sin, the last king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, lost 
control of the border provinces of his domain. Indeed, two Mari omen texts say that. 
his country revolted against him, a statement which may indicate internal revolt as 
well as rebellion in the outlying districts.! In any case hostile forces began to 
exert pressure against Akkad in the north and against Sumer in the south. The political 
crisis reached a climax when the north country was attacked by Ishbi-Irra, an Amurrite 
from Mari, and when the Elamites were simultaneously throwing their might against the 
southern borders.? Ibbi-Sfn thus had to fight a two-front war probably at intervals for 
a period of several years, and his strength was not equal to the task. It is true that 
UET I 292 1-4, an incomplete date formula, speaks of a campaign of Ibbi-Sin against 
Anshan, one of the Elamite states. ° The outcome of the expedition cannot be ascertained, 
but the king of Ur, at best, must have gained no more than a temporary advantage. A 
second fragnentary date formula, likewise found in UET I 292 16-18, reports a crushing 
defeat whidh was inflicted upon Ibbi-Sin.* This second formula doubtless belongs to 
Ishbi-Irra. Unfortunately the text is broken and the number of years between the two 
formulae is difficult to estimate. The Sumerian king list, accrediting Ibbi-Sin with a 


reign of twenty-four years, says. "Ur was smitten with weapons; its kingship was 


1 Rutten, RA 35 42, 43, Plate III 6, Plate IV 7. Cf. von Soden, Or. NS 15 423, 424 
concerning the interpretation of No. 6. 

2 PBS XIII 3 and 6. 

3 UET I 290, 292 1-4; Legrain RA 30 123 No. 10. Cf. T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List 
201: mu lugel uri*ilma-ke, hu-ub-nu-ri** sak(!)-kul(!) ma-da 
(var. elam dugud-bi ba-Si-gen ..-bi sa-bi-in-gar 


"Year: ‘I(b)bi-Sin, king of Ur, went in .... fashion to Huh(u)nuri, the key 
€25¢.., "lock") of the land of Ahan (var., Elam) and ..... *", N. Schneider, Die 
Zeitbestimmungen der Wirtschaftsurkunden von Ur III 36-39; Ungnad. Datenlisten, 
RLA II 146. 

4 UET I 292 16-18: BIL x %[-b¢-4Sin in-sig, "the year .... smashed Ibbi-Sin". Cf. Ungnad, 
Tatenlisten, RLA II 138; Stephens, FA 33 12, 13. 
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carried to Isin."5 Ibbi-Sin's complete collapse, however, was not sudden, The besinnins 
of the end of Ibbi-Sin is indicated by the fact that tablets with dates later than 
probably his fifth or his sixth year have not been found anywhere except at Ur itself. ® 
Tablets from Drehem and Jokha suddenly disappear. In the meantime Ishbi-Irra had some- 
where assumed kingship, but there is no extant record of his having done so in southern 
Mesopotamia by a formula saying simply, m ¢7y-bi-Ir-ra lucal am, "the year Ishbi-Irra 
became king". Such a formula, indeed, has not been recovered from any site. The latter 
‘ year (probably ten or twelve) of Ibbi-Sin's reisn and an equal number of the first years 
5% ’ of Ishbi-Irra overlap, for Ishbi-Irra had conquered Isin? and was recognized as king in 

Nippur even while Ibbi-Sin still held Ur.®8 The city state of Ur itself was all that 

remained of the once proud expanse of the Third Dynasty. The gods had afflicted Ur,® for 
t Ishbi-Irra had already seized a part of the kinsdom, and now the Elamites, taking 
advantage of Ibbi-Sin's weakness, attacked Ur itself.!° According to archeological 
evidence they utterly destroyed the city,!! and at the same time they carried away her 
king, Ibbi-Sin| to Elam as a captive.!? . 

An omen text, a—m-—ut 218§-bi-Ir-ra 3s¢ BLAME (ZI for gi?) 
il-qd-a, sugsests that the sweep of the victorious Elamite armies included Isin and that 
| Ishbi-Irra, the ruler of Isin, for a time became a vassal of Elam. '3 This, at least, is 
the opinion of M. Rutten, the first editor of that text. Jacobsen apparently accepted 
this view, !4 but since the grammatical, analysis of the text in question is much in 


doubt, it seems better not to accept it as a historical fact until corroborating evidence 


ey 5 OECT II Plate IV Col. VIII 21, 22. Cf. T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List 12, 124, 

72S. 

6 Cf. N. Schneider, Die Zeitbestimmungen 36-39; Ungnad, Datenlisten, RLA II 145, 146; T. 
Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List 200, 201; Legrain RA 30 121 No. 8; Steele, JAOS 63 
256, 157. 

7 S. Langdon, Excavations at Kish I 109 identifies Isin with the modern Ishan Bahriyat 
and locates it at latitude 31°51 and longtitude 45°17' east of Greenwich, 14 miles 

2 due south of Afaj. 

2 8 PPS XIII 3 and 6. Cf. Stephens, RA 33 12, 13. 

? 9 BE XXXI 3. Cf. Guterbock, ZA NF 8 38, 39. 

: 10 Cf. S.N. Kramer, Seggetet ion over the Destruction of Ur, pp. 44, 45, 1. 244. Note 

however, that li su** = Subarean, not Sutian. 

11 C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur 146-150. 

12 C. Virolleaud, L‘Astrologie Chaldéenne, Second Supplément, LXVII, rs. II, 10-15 = Sin 

; | XIX 4f. = [Star XXI 12f. Cf. Weidner, MAOG IV 236; BE XXXI 3 rs. 5. 

; 13 Rutten, RA 35 43 No. 9, Plate V No. 9. 

* 14 Jacobsen, AJSL 58 220 n. S. 
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is discovered. !5 


The Third Dynasty of Ur was no more and the remnants of the city of Ur itself were 
in the hands of the Flamites. This state of affairs, however, did not long continue. A 
date formula which was previously only partially known has now been more fully recovered. 
As published by Stephens in RA 33 16, 20-21, 25 as No. 25, it read: mu Flam Uri®* tukul- 
a im-ta-DUL.DU, "the year he went. out with weapons against Elam and Ur" (NEC 6209). 
Jacobsen later proposed another and more correct reading. !® Unpublished texts offer 
further examples of which the most complete reads as follows: !? mu ¢I8-bi-ir-ra lugal-e 
Elam durun-a £*Stukul kala-ga-ni im-ta-e4,, "the year Ishbi-Irra, the 
king, drove out with his mighty weapon Elam (i.e. the Flamite) who was dwelling in the 
midst of Ur". 18 


15 S. N. Kramer, Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, p. 16, 11. 9, 10 translated 
on p. 17, Say: 
"The lady of Isin has al ban]doned (her stable), her sheepfold (has been de- 
fivered) to the wind; 
Ninisinna has abandoned the shrine Egalmah, her shLee|pfold (has been delivered) 
to the wind." 

The lament pictures in poetic style a general destruction that visited the land 
about the time of the destruction of Ur. Elam could have attacked Isin, but is it 
not more likely that these lines refer to Ishbi-Irra’s conquest of Isin? Jacobsen in 
his review of Kramer's book in AJSL 58 221 suggests that this series of songs may 
have been written "no more than seventy or eighty years after the destruction", 
Whether this :long or half this long afterwards, it seems unlikely that any solid 
chronological evidence may be derived therefrom. 

16 Jacobsen, AJSL 58 221 n. 6: mu Elam ‘Uri'** tuS-a im-ta-‘e',,, "Year: The Elamites 
who had settled in Ur were expelled." 

In regard to the reading durun vs. tuS, see A. Poebel, The Sumerian Prefix 
Forms in E- and I- in the Time of the Earlier Princes of Lagas’, pp. 32, 44, 46, 
where he says, 


"duru(n), ‘to dwell,’ ‘to live (in a house, etc.)’ used of a plurality of men." 
"tus, ‘to dwell,’ ‘to live (scmewhere),’ used only of a single person." 
17 NBC 8451: mu 4I8-bi-Ir-ra lugal-e Elam §a¢g) Uri**-ma durun-a kala-ga-ni 
im-—ta-e,, 


NBC 7669: (mlu ?18-bi-Ir-ra Lluglal-e Elam Uritki_ma] durun-a im-ta-el 44] 
NBC 7372: Elam §4(g) Urt®t_ma-ka durun-a im—ta—e 


11 
NBC 7384: mu Elam §a(g) Ort**t_ma durun—a tm-ta—e, 


1 
NBC 6366: mu Elam §a(g) Ort**t_ma durun—a 
NBC 7553: [mu Elam] §8(g) Ur tl ki_maj—ka durun—a im-e,, (rs. 2) 


NBC 8474: mu [Elajm(2) SES SES*t durun—a. 

18 UD.DU (2) is usually translated by asf, "to go out" (§L 381.251d) and DUL.DU by elf, 
"to be high" and ard€du, "to go down", although as@ also occurs (SL 459.25a,d,c). 
There is no doubt that the two words have approximately the same meaning. If it 
can be demonstrated that UD.DU and DUL.DU interchange freely in duplicates of 
the same text, the closeness of their kinship would be even more solidly es- 
tablished. To demonstrate the truth or fallibility of this relationship, how- 
ever, would require an extended and thorough investigation of the occurences of 
the two words. Although the text is late, UD.BU and DUL.DU do interchange in CT 
XVI 12 1 40. This, however, is the only reference which I can now cite. 
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It would be fortunate if this date could be put in its proper place in the sequence 
of Ishbi-Irra date formulae, but this cannot be done with any desree of accuracy. At 
present UET I 292 is the only aid for arransins in correct sequence any Ishbi-Irra date 
formulae. Lines 16-36 of this text sive eight formulae of which the first and last are 
incomplete. Since Ishbi-Irra reisned thirty-three years according to the kins list, 19 
there remain twenty-five formulae whose proper sequence is unknown. The lensth of the 
Sap between Cols. II and III of UET I 292 cannot be accurately determined. Gadd says 
concerning the size of UET I 292 that it is a "fragment of a date-list, being the top 
right corner of a fairly large tablet, now 0.09 x 0.07".?9 In reply to my inquiry as to 
the thickness and curvature of the tablet Mr. Gadd answered, "Its maximum thickness is 
2.5 ems. This is attained at a point about the bottom of Col. I. In vertical dimension 
(that is, reading the inscription as we do now) the frasment appears to have reached, 
but not passed, the greatest thickness of the tablet; thus, about one-half of this 
dimension may be preserved. In the other (horizontal) direction it seems to be still 
increasing at the break. The suggestion is (thoush it may be deceptive) that the tablet 
was of the wide, not long, variety."2! The original tablet, thus, was probably at least 
a four column text with a minimum of perhaps forty to forty-five lines per column. The 
number of columns, however, is not important for the immediate task; the vital question 
is the length of the gap between Cols. II andIII. It is to be suspected, furthermore, 
that Cols. III and IV of this tablet contain formulae of Isin kings later than Sht-ilishu 
Ishbi-Irra's successor, for none of the seven known formulae of Shi-ilishu's ten can be 
recognized in these columns.?? (The fact should be mentioned that from material both 


published and unpublished probably enoush formulae are available to complete the 
The subject element, -e, after lugal indicates that the verb, im-ta~€ 44, "he drove out 
from it," (i.e. from Ur), is transitive. Furthermore, the verb may be conceived 
as im-ta(—n)-ey,4 and considered a causative (cf. Poebel, GSG 363 and 530). The 
foundation is now laid for the translation, "Ishbi-Irra, the king, drove out 
(i.e. caused to go out) the Elamite who was dwelling in the midst of Ur." This 
leaves ES tu kul ka la~ga-ni. Logically this should be the agent by which the 
"driving out" is done. Grammatically the role of agency is possible, for a -da 
after ES tu bul ka la~ga—ni—(da) is readily amissable (cf. Poebel, GSG 363a). 

19 OECT II Plate IV Col. VIII 23, 24. Cf. T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List 124, 125. 

20 UET I 292, p. 89. (This is not to be confused with the autographed text to which I 
have previously referred. ) 

21 For this information I owe a debt of thanks to Mr. Gadd who was kind enough to re- 
examine the tablet upon my inquiry. His letter is dated August 26, 1947. 

22 For the Shu-ilishu date formulae which have been published, see Stepnens, RA 33 24 
Nos. 10 and 11; UET I 213, 214 (cf. Ungnad, Datenlisten, RLA II 148); F. M. Th. Bohl, 
Mededeel ingen uit de Leidsche verzameling van spijkerschrift-inscripties (Nededeelin- 
gen der koninklijke akademie van wetenschappen, afd. letterkunde, deel 76, serie PB, 
Nr. 9), p. 23 (cf. RLA II 195). 
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reigns of Ishbi-Irra and Shu-ilishu if only the correct sequence could be established. ) 
Indeed the remnants of the last two lines of UET I 292 IV suggest that they may possibly 
belong to a published date of Ishmé-Dagan, the fourth king of the Isin Dynasty. 23 
For the sake of attemptins a reconstruction let us make the following assumptions: 
1. That the tablet originally had approximately forty-five lines per column 
bearing in mind Gadd's remark that "about one-half of this dimension may be pre- 
served."29 Col. II of the frasment does preserve all or parts of twenty-one lines. 
2. That each formula occupied an average space of three lines, an assumption 
based upon observation of those which are preserved. 
3. That, since the formulae in Cols. III and IV do not belong to Ishbi-Irra or 
Shu-ilishu, Iddin-Dasan's reign be allowed to begin with the break in Col. III. 
In addition it should be remembered, first, that the king list attributes 24 years to 
Ibbi-Sin, 33 to Ishbi-Irra, 10 to Shu-ilishu, and 21 to Iddin-Dagan. Second, Col. I of 
the preserved fragment certainly begins and almost as certainly ends with Ibbi-Sin 
formulae. The formulae in Col. II, on the other hand, all belong to Ishbi-Irra. With 


these facts and assumptions in mind let us examine the sccompanying chart. 

The reigns of Ibbi-Sin and Ishbi-Irra, thus, would overlap from 10-12 years and 
Ishme-Dasan's formulae would begin near the end of Col. IV as previously suggested. To 
make the columns shorter than forty-five lines would tend to make the overlap in Ibbi- 

‘in and Ishbi-Irra's reigns longer; to make the columns longer than forty-five lines 
would decrease the overlap but make the tablet excessively long for a thickness of 2.5 
ems. These results, however, are merely speculative. In resard to the formula which has 
been the subject of this discussion, mu lugal-e Elam g) Ori? *—ma—ka 
durun-a tukul ka la-ga-ni im-ta-e,,, it can be said with some degree of certainty only 
that it comes before any Ishbi-Irra formula found in the fragmentary UET I 292. The 
obvious reason for this opinion is that UET I 292 is an Ur text and that Ishbi-Irra 
necessarily had to dispose of Elamite rule in Ur before he himself could be recognized 
as king there. Hence, it may be conjectured that our formula belongs to the first ten to 
twelve years of Ishbi-Irra. What new information, then, does the date formula yield? 

1. It can now be considered an established fact that the formula in question is, 


indeed, an Ishbi-Irra date. 


2. It can be demonstrated, further, that the signs transliterated in the 


23 Ungnad, Datenlisten, RLA II 148; Stephens, RA 33 15, 18, 24, 26 (cf. RLA II 156). 
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previously published variant as tukul-a should be read durun-a and that the signs 
doubtfully transliterated as DUL.DU are indeed DUL.DU (to be read 44) 

3. The military campaign in question is established as one asainst Elamites who 
had seized Ur and "who were dwelling in the midst of Ur". 

4. The formula lerfs further confirmation to the thesis previously advanced by 
Stephens in RA 33 18, namely, that Ishbi-Irra was not an ally of Elam. This contention 
was based on the variant of our formula which Stephens published and on a second 
formula, likewise published by him in RA 33 14, 26 as No. 2, which says, mu 4 T§_b i-Ir- 
ra lugal-e li Su-a u% Elam bi-ra, "the year Ishbi-Irra, the kins, smote the man of 
Subartu and Elam". Since the publication of this second formula, more than thirty 
duplicates and variants have been found. A third formula, which is very probably an 


Ishbi-Irra date and which has not been rublished as yet, says, m Elam $a( g) Ort*t_ma 


durun—a ba-dib, "the year the Elamites who were dwellins in the midst of Ur were 
seized" (NBC 73¢1).?4 This reports further conflict with Elam and makes it even less 
likely that Ishbi-Irra was an ally of Elam.25 


24 NBC contains a number of unpublished duplicates and variants of this formula. 

25 In relation to this point, however, the Mari text published by Rutten in RA 35 in- 
dicating that Ishbi-Irra was a vassal of Elam should be borne in mind for what- 
ever it is worth in its present state of grammatical uncertainty. A vassal, 
however, (if, indeed, the word, dagil...., translated by Rutten as "vassal" does 
have that meaning) is the dependent of an overlord. A vassal may be a very un- 
willing subject. An ally, on the other hand, is technically of the same rank as 
the one with whom he is allied. Alliances, furthermore, are usually the result 
of mutual consent. 
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ANATOMICAL NOMENCLATURE IN AN AKKADIAN OMEN TEXT 


Mary I. Hussey 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass., U. S. A. 


The purpose of this paper is to identify the anatomical terms used in six prayers 
which accompanied the ritual of the selection and slaughter of a lamb and its inspection 
for omens. These prayers are written on a tablet acquired by the Harvard Semitic Museum 
in 1911 (H&M 7494). The text 4 has been copied and will be published with other cuneiform 
material. It consists of 142 lines, the subscriptions not having been included in the 
original scribe's enumeration of lines. The provenance of the tablet is unknown, and the 
date can be inferred only from evidence furnished by the text itself. For the present, 


suffice it to say that the language is the Akkadian of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 


In this preliminary article only slight attention is given to evidence from other 
sources or to the excellent discussions and widely diverse interpretations which have been 
put upon them. The reason for thus limiting the subject is that anatomical nomenclature 
underwent modification from period to period, and that terms may not have had the same 
connotation in different localities even in the same period. Hence it is sometimes 
misleading to use texts coming from another period or whose dates are unknown. 

These prayers preceded the selection of the lamb and indicate the order in which 
the inspection was to be made, which was in general from above downward, from right to 
left, and from front to back (see below, p. 3/),but this continuity does not necessitate 
following a straight line throughout. It is assumed in this article that the location of 
an organ is indicated by its relative position in the series. This strict order together 
with anatomical facts is taken as our guide to the identification of names of |parts of 
the body. Etymology and the literal meaning of words are frequently of little help, for 
then as now, anatomical terms are often word metaphors, i.e., they are "descriptive of 
an object to which they do not literally apply." Who, nowadays, associates the word muscle 


1 Compare another recension of this text, AO 7031, 7032 published by J. Nougayrol in the 
Revue d’Assyriologie, vol. 38 (1941) pp. 85 ff. 
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with mouse, or recalls its derivation from the Latin musculus, diminutive of mus? Apart 
from the context who can say what is the anatomical meaning of the Akkadian word for 
"yoke," "middle finger," "help of the gods," or "crucible?" The problem is one of such 
difficulty that the following suggestions are made with great reserve, but it has seemed 
inadvisable constantly to qualify the point of view advanced with "perhaps" or question 
marks. However, the reader is asked to keep in mind the tenatative character of this 
discussion. 

The first two prayers bear the subscriptions ek-re-eb i-me-et-tim (1. 73a) and 
ek-re-eb Su-me-li-im (1. 132a) respectively. At the outset it is necessary to note the 
position of the lamb when it was slaughtered and inspected. We may assume with a 
considerable degree of probability that the victim was lying on its back, i.e., that the 
ventral side was up; that it was slaughtered by cutting the jugular vein; that the skin 
was then cut along the mid-ventral line; that the cartilages which connect the ribs to the 
sternum were cut; that the skin and ribs were folded backward so that the internal viscera 
could be seen, care being taken to preserve them in their original position; that the 
first inspection was made in the lamb's body, i—na zu-mu-ur pu-ha-di-im, the inspecting 
priest standing at the tail end. Right therefore in this text means the observer's right 
and left the observer's left, and these words are used in this sense throughout this 
article. (See below, p. 25.) 

An analysis of the subject matter of the first two prayers shows that they begin 
with an invocation to certain deities, then the victim itself is passed in review. In 
the "prayer of the right" Samas and Adad and various other deities are called upon 
(11. 1-21); in that of the left, Samas and Adad (11. 74-76). 

The second topic deals with the outer aspects of the sacrificial lamb (ll. 22-27, 
77-84) and is a request that a certain distribution of color may be found on the outside 
of the body, and that certain muscular contractions may be observable. The parts 
concerned with color are: 

re-eS im-me-ri-im, "the head of the lamb" (11. 22, 77) 

mi-t$ re-eS im—me-ri-im, "the poll of the head" (11. 23, 78) 

$u-ul—mu-um i-na na-ap—Sa—at im—me-ri-im, "the Sulmum in the throat" 
(ll. 24, 80) 


a~hu-um i-ir—tum, "the breat-arm" (11. 25, 81) 


| 
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The meaning of Sulum in this connection is in doubt, but we may note that in some modern 
breeds of sheep a fold of skin occurs on the throat, which is popularly known as a 
dewlap. 

This raises the question of who chose the victim, when was it chosen, and how was 
that choice indicated. The text implies that the choice was not supposed to be made by a 
human agency, and presumably the choice had not yet been made when this part of the prayer 
was chanted, otherwise a lamb having these desired characteristics would have been picked 
out. 

The muscular reflexes that are of sign} ficance at the time of slaughter are those of 
the t-du-um, Si-ru-um (1l. 26, 82), 21-1b—ba-tum and nim—Su (11. 27, 83-84). The omen 
would be favorable to the client if "the right hind leg kicked out," i-—du-um i-me-et—tam 
Li-tk-Su-ud; if the muscles on the right side (of the abdomen), of the tail, and of the 
scrotum twitched (li-li-ik). Sirum, "flesh" may be identified with the muscle known in the 
Occident as the obliquus abdominis externus. ? The muscles of the tail and of the scrotum 
are the antagonistic muscles. 

The identification of nim¥u with scrotum or perhaps with the testicles in the 
scrotum is an inference based upon the following considerations. The organ below the tail 
but on the ventral side of the body is the scrotum. The testicles are retracted by the 
cremaster muscle (Cremaster externus). 3 The contraction of this muscle is known as the 
cremaster reflex, one of the reflexes used today in examination of the nervous system. 

When these reflexes which immediately precede death have.occurred, "he has caused 
the oracle to descend into the inwards of the lamb"; ku~nu-uk e-se-em-se-ri-im qe-es-ri 
$i-na i-me-e (t-tum Su-me-lL]am li-te-ig (1. 28, cf. 1. 85), "may the seal of the back-bone 
be fused, the two right segments to the left." Ku-—nu-uk e-se—em-se-ri-im may confidently 


be identified with the os sacrum, a triangular composite bone between the lumbar and 


coccygeal region of the spinal column. In sheep it consists of four segments or vertebrae, 


2 Septimus Sisson, The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals, 3rd ed., rev. by James Daniels 
Grossman (W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1938), For animal anatomy in the modern 
sense, all subsequent references are to this book. 

I wish to thank the publishers for permission to reproduce the three figures used in 
this article. Thanks are especially due Prof. J. D. Grossman and Dr. Dorothy H. Andersen 
for their kindness in reading the manuscript of this article, but they bear no 
responsibility for the suggestions contained in it. 

3 Ibid., pp. 293, 586. 
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the last two of which may or may not be fused. 4 The fusion (ankylosis) of the segments 


of the os sacrum would seal the oracle. With this sealing in, the subject of the prayers 
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turns from the external to the inward parts. 


The ominous parts situated in the thoracic cavity (11. 29-39, 86-96) are ka-as—ka- 


su-um, the "sternum" (11. 29, 86;) hagum, "lung" 5 (11. 30-38, 87-94); and li-ib-bu-um, 


"heart" (11. 39, 95). 


4 Sisson, p, 


5 Albrecht Goetze, Old Babylonian Omen Texts (New Haven. Yale University Press, 1947), 


p-. 4. 
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The lungs are described by modern anatomists © as having two surfaces, costal and 


mediastinal. These terms correspond respectively to se-er ha-Si-im (ll. 3, 87), the 


"back of the lung" which lies against the ribs, and to ru-ug-qi- ha-Si-im (11. 31, 88), 
the "empty, the concave surface," which is adapted to the pericardium and the heart. The 
accompanying figure (Fig. 1) shows the ventral view of the lungs and the heart of a sheep 
in normal condition, just as our prayers hope they may appear. . 

The da—an—na—at ha-Si-im, "stronghold of the lung," (11. 32, 89) may well be the 
diaphragmatic lobe, which is the largest of the lobes; ma-sa-ar-ti ha-Si-im (11. 32, 89), 
"watch-tower of the lung," the cardiac lobe, which is prismatic in form; the ku-pu-us 
ha-Si-im Sa i-me—et-tim (ll. 33, 90), the "nead-band of the right lung," the apical lobe 
of the right lung in contrast with the re-e¥ ha~-Si-im Sa Su-me-lim (11. 33, 90), the 


"head of the left lung." The apex of both lungs curves downward, but it is a fact that 
the apex of the right lung is the smaller. Hence it is likened only to a "band of the 
head." 

Se-pu ... lu er—bi-it lu ka~a¥-da-at a-na Se-ep i-mé-et-tim (1. 34, cf. 1. 91). 
This line may well refer to the border of the lung and its oval shape. 

u—ba-an ha-Si-im qa—ab—Li-tum (11. 36-38, 93-94), the "middle finger of the lung," 
is the intermediate lobe. No other internal organ is said to have a "middle finger." 

Li-ib-—bu-um i-me-—et-—tam li-we—er Su—me—lLam li—it-ru—uk re-e§ Li-ib-bi i-me—tam 
(1. 39, cf. 1. 95), "may the heart on the right side be light and on the left dark, the 
apex of the heart," etc. The wall of the right ventricle is thick, is usually contracted, 
and contains little blood; the wall of the left ventricle is thinner and may appear 
darker. It follows therefore that in our text right refers to the observer's right as 
seen from the tail end. 

Proceeding downward, we come to the diaphragm, that broad muscle which separates 
the thoracic and abdominal cavities, and so it is in our text. ta-al-—lum 1li-ib-bi-im 
lu da~an re~e& ilim’™™ 1i-ir-Si-a-am Su-ut-kum ku-tum Li(-ib-bi-im] (1. 40, cf. 97-98). 
In mathematics tallum means the dividing line. 7 In anatomy it is the Akkadian name of 


the muscle which we call the diaphragm.® The outline of this muscle has been aptly 


6 Sisson, pp. 540-544. , 

7 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs, Mathematical Cuneiform Texts (American Oriental Series 29), 
p. 49. 

8 Sisson, p. 287. 
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compared to that of a leaf of the fan-palm. We may say that as the leaf stalk partly 
divides the palm leaf, so the pillars or crura partly divide the center of the diaphragm 
and support its radiating fibers. Do the pillars have the descriptive name of rés ilim, 
"help of the gods," in Akkadian? 

The diaphragm is pierced by the oesophagus, the aorta, and the posterior vena cava. 
The possibility that Sutkum is the name of the oesophagus may well commend itself. The 
kutum libbim, the "covering of the insides," is the peritoneum. 

The fourth topic deals with the significant viscera of the abdominal and pelvic 
cavities, between which there is anatomically no marked division, and our text makes no 
such distinction. The organs concerned are the liver (ll. 41-67, 99-126), the stomach and 
intestines (ll. 68, 127), and the most obvious of the remaining organs (ll. 69, 128). 

The liver is the largest gland in the body and the most important for purposes of 
prognostication. It is usually described 9 as situated on the wall of the diaphragm; as 
suspended chiefly by the large blood-vessels which enter or leave its hilus, but held in 
position by the surrounding organs; as divided by fissures into three lobes, a right, a 
middle, and a left lobe; as having two surfaces, parietal and visceral. The former is 


smooth and convex, the latter is concave and irregular, since it is moulded by the organs 


which lie against it. th 

In our text the word for liver does not occur, nor is the parietal surface referred th 
to. How could the visceral surface, facing ventrally and backward, be observed in the os 
body? Owing to the suspension of the liver, it can easily be turned upward, in which - 
position it would present an appearance like that shown in Fig. 2, with the gall-bladder 
turned upward. The Babylonian right lobe corresponds to what the West designates as the =i 
lobus sinister. to 

The Akkadian name of the right lobe is naplastum (11. 41-42, 99-100), on which he 
(i-na na-ap—la—as—tim) are situated 10 ma—an—za—az ilimlim ni-i¢ re-Si-im, pa-da—nu—um, 
ha-ar-ra-nu—um, tSkakkum, nasraptum (1l. 41-46, cf. 99-103). 

*Skakkum, "weapon" occurs on other lobes also, but they will not be noted here. Tape ou 
worms make round gray cysts on the liver, but is does not necessarily follow that a gli 
"weapon" was so formed. 

be 


9 Ibid., p. 437. 
10 See A. Goetze, Old Babylonian Texts, pp. 5-7. 
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Fig. 2. Liver of Sueep, VisceraL Surrace, HARDENED SITU. 
(After Sissons Anatomy) 


nasraptum is defined !! as "Schmelztiegel." What does a "crucible" have to do with 
the right side of the visceral surface of the liver, in the region of the "path" and to 
the right of the umbilical fissure (See below)? The only marking in this region is an 
extensive impression made by the abomasum. This impression is observable when the liver 
is in the body, but it disappears when that soft organ is removed. 

bab @kallim, "gate of the palace" (11. 47, 104-105) has been identified as the 
umbilical fissure which partly divides the liver into its two larger lobes. The pro- 
tuberances, attachments, grooves, and markings which immediately follow are therefore to 
be located on the left lobe. These are abullum, dananum, padanum, Sulmum, kakkum, martum, 5 
kussim, ubdnum. 

abullum, "the great gate" (1. 47) may well be the hilus of the liver, or perhaps 
more specifically the portal fissure through which vessels, ducts, and hepatic lymph 
glands enter or leave the liver. 

dananum, "strengthening" (11. 47, 106) and padanat imittim, padanat Sumelim are to 


be sought in this region. 


11 Bezold, Glossar, p. 240. 
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lim 


Su-Llum te-e¥-mi-im mas-ra-ah mar-tim a-na bab ékallim lu ma-—gi-Cit) 
(1. 49) Su-ul—mu-um ra-bi-is Su-ul—mi-im i-na i-me-et-ti ta-ka-al—-tim (1. 50). These 
lines present unusual difficulties. 

martum has long been recognized as meaning "gall-bladder," a sac attached to the 
liver, which communicates with the bile duct by means of the cystic duct. mas-ra-ah 
mar—tim, the "underneath of the gall-bladder," i.e. something below its fundus (iSdum) 
suggests either the neck of the gall-bladder or the cystic duct. 

Sulmum has been translated "blister" in the oil omina !? , and we see no reason for 
doubting the correctness of the translation in that connection. As an anatomical term we 
would translate "duct" in the wide sense in which it was formerly used in English to 
denote a tube for the conveyance of liquids in the body. Sulum teSmim, the "duct of 
hearing" we would identify with the bile duct: S%ulmum, "the duct" with the portal vein, on 
account of its larger size; and rabis Sulmim, the "watchman of the duct," with the lymph 
glands or nodes which occur along the course of the portal vein. They vary in length from 


half an inch to three inches. One of these is often seen just below the junction of the 
cystic duct and the common bile duct. These ducts, it is hoped, may be i-na i-me-et-ti 


ta—ka—al—tim (1. 50) "on the right (side) of the takaltum’ The phrase i-na ta-ka-al-tim 
t—na i-—me~—ti mar-—tim (1. 108) "on the takaltum to the right of the gall-bladder" is also 
Significant for the meaning of takaltum, which we take to be the name of the left lobe of 
the liver. 

The condition of the fundus of the gall-bladder, mar—tum i§-da-Sa (11. 53, 111) the 
direction in which it is pointed (ll. 54, 114), its color, and the color of its apex 
(11. 55, 115) are noted. 

It would be a portent favorable to the offerer if the left side of the left lobe 
should be fissured Ci-na ¥u)-me-el ta-ka-al-tim li-ip-tu-ur (1. 56). Presumably between 
the gall-bladder and the processus pyramidalis they hope to find a throne (kussu) and an 
em—dt itint?™ (1. 57), some kind of elevations or swellings, which suggest a comparison 
with and contrast to manzaz ilim and ni¥ reSim of the right lobe (ll. 41-42). 

The ubanum, "finger" (11. 59-65, 120-125), the processus pyramidalis, may be pris- 
matic and blunt-pointed in form or triangular and sharp-pointed. If we compare modern 


descriptions with our text, they run in part as follows. On the left side there is a 


12 J. rage Becherwahrsagung bei den Babyloniern (Léipsiger Semitistische Studien, 
3, 
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groove made by the pressure of the right kidney. Compare Su-me-(el ti—ba-nim) Li-ip—ti-ur 
(1. 58). Its right side is smooth and firm, the left is softer and is connected with the 
surface of the liver by a neck: t—-ba—nu-um i-me-et-ta-Sa Li-ig—Lim—ma Su—me-el-Sa Li-ki-im 
ni-ki-im-ta-§$a a-na [..... ) (1. 63, cf. 1. 124). The base on the right "responds to" the 
portal vein, i-—me-et-—tum Su—ul—mi-im lu (1. 64). Our prayer requests 
that the top of the gall-bladder and of the finger may be found to be free, i.e., without 
adhesions: mu-hi mar—tim mu-hi t—ba—nim Su-Su-ur (1. 65). 

One wonders whether the change in terminology from the "redundance of the liver" in 
Lev. 3: 10, 15 to the "finger of the liver" in the Mishna !3 may not be due to Babylonian 
cultural influence. To the government inspector and to the Orthodox Jewish inspector this 
process is known today as "the finger." 

sibtum, "increase" (11. 65, 126) suggests another process. Just below the portal 
fissure there is a small protuberance which in the Occident is likened to a tongue or to 
a papilla. "Increase" would be an appropriate name for what we call the processus 
papillaris. 

nirum, "yoke" (11. 66-67, 126) may be located by its proximity to the base of the 
finger: i-na ni-ri-im *#kakkum lu $a-ki-im-ma i8—di d-ba-nim li-th-ul (1. 67). Contiguous 
to the processus papillaris and to the right of the base of the finger is what is known 
in the West as the middle lobe or lobus caudatus. The nirum yokes together the right and 
left lobes. Then as now, the liver was divided into three lobes, the Akkadian names for 
which were naplastum, takaltum, and nirum. However, the Akkadian and the Western divisions 
of the liver are not entirely coextensive, for the West regards the processus pyramidalis 
as the tail of the middle lobe, hence its name lobus caudatus. 

The four compartments of the stomach and the four divisions of the intestines are 
listed as follows: kar—Sum pi-i kar-Xi-im ri-gi—tum ku-ku-ud-rum 2a-ar-ka-at gé-er-bu 
Su—hu-um ti-ra—nu su-ru-mu-um (11. 68, 127). The stomach of the sheep consists of four 
divisions designated in modern terms as rumen, reticulum, omasum, and abomasum. The rumen 
occupies about three-quarters of the abdominal cavity and is partially divided into two 
large sacs. Both the reticulum and omasum are relatively small. These three divisions are 
chiefly reservoirs for food, whereas gastric digestion takes place in the abomasum. For 


their relative size and position see Fig. 3. 


13 G. F. Moore, Orientalische Studien Theodor Noldeke gewidmet, II (1906) p. 761 ff. 
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We shall probably not go astray in assuming that the Akkadian list follows the order — 
of their sequence in the body, in which case karSum is the name of the dorsal sac of the ain 
rumen, pi karSim of the ventral sac of the rumen; regitum is the reticulum; kukudrum the aon 
omasum; and sarkat the abomasum. 
to ar 
The intestines consist of a small intestine and the large intestine, which in turn is 
divided into the caecum, the great colon, and the small colon. 14 It follows that gerbu is kidn 
the name of the small intestine, Suhum the caecum, tiradnu the great colon, and surummu the kidne 
+ small colon. 15 The stratght part of the small colon, the rectum, appears not to be a 
specifically differentiated. 
f The organs of the abdomen which have not been mentioned hitherto but which were to be 16 H. 
17 is 
inspected are ba—am—tum Su-up—tum Su-pa-at Su-up—tim ¥a-Sa—al-lum gé-er-bé—tum ka—li-tum 18 
14 Sisson, pp. 424-431. 19 Ib; 
oh 15 See A. Goetze, Old Babylonian Omen Texts, p. 9. me 6. 
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ka-Li-it bi-ir—Cki-im) (11. 69, 128). As the name of an internal organ the meaning of 


only one of these words is known, kalitum, "kidney," The kidneys are situated against the 
dorsal wall of the abdomen. 


As an external part of the body bamtum means the front of the belly. 15 As an inter- 
nal part of the body it is therefore to be sought in the front of the abdoinen. We would 
suggest its identification with the great omentum, !7 that large fold in the peritoneum 
which hangs down like a curtain from the greater curvature of the stomach and covers most 
of the viscera which have a peritonal investment. 

Proceeding from the front backward to the kidneys, we find the spleen 18 which is closely 
connected with the great omenturn. In sheep its length is some 5 to 6 inches, and its 
dorsal extremity touches the pancreas. These anatomical facts do not prove that Suptum is 
the Akkadian name of the spleen and Supat Suptim the nane of the pancreas, but they 
suggest it. 

Anatomically this brings us to the kidneys, or more exactly to the capsula adiposa, 
that sub-peritoneal tissue which encloses the kidney and adrenal in perirenal fat. 19 In 
sheep in good condition this fat may entirely conceal these two organs. It is not safe to 
assume that because the fat of a sacrificial victim was important in Hebrew ritual, it had 
similar significance in Babylonian ritual; nevertheless, it may be worth recalling that 
the portions of the peace offerings which were consumed upon the altar (Lev. 3, 6-11) con- 
sisted of the fat tail, the great omentum, the fat of the entrails, the two kidneys, the 
perirenal fat, and the excrescence upon the liver. 20 ga¥allum, as an external part of the 
body means back, 2! or more precisely the lower part of the back. As the name of an in- 
ternal part of the body, we would suggest its identification with the above-mentioned 
capsula adiposa, and gerbetum with the adrenals, those two smallish organs in proximity 
to and slightly above the kidneys, enclosed within the capsula adiposa. 

Kalit birkim, "the kidney of the penis" suggests an organ connected both with u.e 
kidney and the penis. The organ so connected is the urinary bladder, connected with the 
kidneys by the ureters, and with the penis by the urethra. The urinary bladder, which in 


the sheep weighs about 16 ounces is the only organ of considerable size not previously 


16 H. Holma, Die Namen der Kérperteile (Leipsig, 1911), p. 57. 
17 Sisson, p. 444. 


18 Ibid., pp. 442, 483. 
19 Ibid., pp. 564, 576. 


20 G. F. Moore, Sacrifice, in Encyc. Biblica, vol. Iv, col. 4206. 
21H. Holma, Die Namen der Korperteile, p. 52. 
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listed, and it seems improbable that an organ of this size would not be inspected. The 
internal genital organs of a lamb are small. 

The third prayer (11. 133-135) is offered "after you have dedicated, you tear off the 
hairy hide and divide (€...)" ek-re-eb $a i¥-tu ta-ak-ta-ra—bu ¥ar-tam ta-na-sa—hu-ma 
ta—pa—ta..... -ra.f...] (1. 135a). edqum (1. 135) and Sartum are the anatomical terms used 
in this prayer. 

The fourth prayer is entitled ek-re-eb gqu-ur—si-in-[n] i-im (1. 128a); gursinnum we 
take to mean shank, not the ankle-bone. The two concluding prayers contain no anatomical 
terms. 

Without making a complete survey of what was not inspected, it may be worth noting 
that the only bones mentioned explicitly are the os sacrum and the sternum; the only 
muscles are the large abdominal muscle, the scrotum, and the diaphragm; the only organs 
of circulation are the heart and the portal vein; the only part of the liver is its ven- 
tral surface. 

Old Babylonian anatomy was not functional but descriptive in character, pursued with 
regard to the professional requirements of the priesthood. On the other hand, it should be 
remarked that observation was systematic and made with keenness and meticulous care. 
Through inspection a large fund of knowledge of a descriptive character was accumulated. 


Science must of necessity begin with accurate observation and description. 
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Mathematical Cuneiform Texts. Edited by 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. With a 
Chapter by A. Goetze. (American Oriental Series, Vol. 29). American Orien- 
tal Society. New Haven, Conn., 1945. x + 177 pp., 49 plates. 


Mathematical cuneiform texts have been known for a long time, but their study was 
sorely neglected. Not without reason. On the one hand, the texts, by their style and con- 
ciseness, were i10t attractive to Assyriologists; on the other hand philologists lacked 
the mathematical knowledge which is necessary for their intelligent interpretation. Just 
as the understanding of Babylonian law required jurists with Assyriological training, the 
recovery of Babylonian mathematics was dependent either on Assyriologists with a flare 
for mathematics, or on mathematicians patient enough to acquire sufficient Assyriological 
knowledge. Such a combination is rare indeed. So far it has been achieved only twice: by 
the late F. Thureau-Dangin and by 0. Neugebauer. It is to these two scholars that we owe 


the fundamental publications on Babylonian mathematics. 


The Mathematical Cuneiform Texts here to be reviewed are a kind of supplement to 
Neugebauer's Mathematische Keilschrifttexte. The volume presents the material that has 
come to the authors’ attention since the publication of the earlier work. In itself it is 
extensive enough to be representative of this kind of material; beyond that it also offers 
some new and even unique types. In the production of the new book Neuebauer was able to 
avail himself of the patient and competent cooperation and the Assyriological advice of 
Abraham Sachs. His hand is visible particularly in the treatment of lexicographical ques- 
tions throughout the volume. The swift development of the new branch of Assyriological 
studies is evidenced by the series of supplementary studies which Sachs has begun to pub- 
lish in this Journal. 

After a brief introduction (pp. 1-10 with one new text on fp. 10) comes a chapter on 
Table-texts (pp. 11-36). It consists chiefly of a list of the tables of reciprocals, mul- 
tiplications, squares and square roots, and cube roots that have come to light in various 
museums, particularly in the University Museum in Philadelphia; the tablet MLC 2078 with 
logerithms (something new) deserves special mention, The bulk of the volume (pp. 37-145) 
is devoted to the presentation and interpretation of no less than 39 problem texts, in the 


main from the tollections of Yale University. Most cf the texts were written down in the 


’ 
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Old-Babylonian period; the reviewer has tried on pp. 146-151 to distribute them 
locally and to point out the dialectical differences they exibit. The volume 
closes with indices (pp. 152-177) among which the Vocabulary (pp. 158-175) is of 
particularimportance to those interested in language. Twenty-three plates of copies 
are added at the end of the book and a further series of 26 plates presents photographs 


of most of the tests. 


It can hardly be the duty of a philologist to evaluate the significance of the pub- 
lication for the history of mathematics. Undoubtedly it is quite considerable. The his- 
torian of civilization marvels at the achievements of the ancients He wonders where the 
origin of their mathematical insight and technique lies. It is obvious that there must 
have been a long development before the stream of tradition we possess comes to the sur- 
face, in about the second quarter of the second millennium B. C. The terminology the 
Babylonian mathematicians use suggests that here as elsewhere they were dependent on the 
Sumerian. But before we can be sure of that, we should like to possess some older texts 
from the Pre-Akkadian period. So far none has been found. 

_ This Journal seems a suitable place for a discussion of, and some independent con- 
tributions to, the numerous lexicographical questions posited by the material. In doing 
so, I follow the arrangement of the Vocabulary. 

agurru(m): In fn. 248a on p. 96 the assumption is made that Sig ,.u-ku-ru-um of AO 
7667 (RA 12 161ff.) is a (back?) loan of agurrum into Sumerian. There are various ob- 
jections to this. Firstly, I think I can read on text Ue (p. 136ff.=YBC 7243) in line 
43, just before S*&4a-gu-ru-um and with a-different coefficient, -ku/-ur!/-ru/—um; this 
Suggests that the two words are different from each other. Secondly, I think that StZ,. 
u—ku-ru-um in AO 7667 cannot be treated without due attention to Stg,.za-rt-in which is 
clearly some kind of an opposite. The latter word, za-rt-in, occurs after certain mater- 
ials and denotes a quality not only of bricks but also of copper and wool (see Scheil, 
RA 17 208; 18 62; cf. CT VI 14 14c). From VR 27,1 18f. we can ascertain that the Akka- 
dian equivalent, besides zarinnu, is also (at least when used with copper) gurnu (see 
also LTBA I 33 V 26; SLT 13 VI 3; 24 2; 207 2). In connection with dates gurnu(m) de- 
notes a second rate quality, the opposite being damgqum (Landsberger, ZDMG 69 523 fn. 2; 
ana ittiSu 208; H. Holma, Zehn altbabylonische Tontafeln 12f.). One must conclude that 
ukurrum is similar in its meaning to damqum, and signifies some thing like "best quali- 


ty, choice quality". Its form suggests Semitic origin. It may very well derive from 
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Akk, wagrum. For the phonetics compare Sum. ugula from Akk. waklum. 

Sum. an-na is "tin" rather than "lead". This is best shown by the recipes for making 
bronze that exist among Ur III tablets. See also Landsberger afud S. Frzeworski, Die 
Metallindustrie Anatoliens (=Internationsies Archiv ftir Ethnographie XXXVI, Suppl., 1939) 
102 with fn. Z& on p. 132; Gaterbock, Or. 12 149f. The vocabularies give nagga as Sur. 
reading; nevertheless anna should be retained. For nagga is a back loan from Akk. with 
the final a characteristic for early loanwords. In other words, the following development 
obtains: Sum. (kug) an-a(k) (cf. Foebel, AJSL Fl 169)>Akk. annakum>Sum. “annagga>napga. 

GAN: The reading 'GAN' is assuned nainly because of GAN.UD.SAR (Ud Zi, 82, S46: We, 
&). The authors quite naturally combined it wnth GAN.UD.SAR in other mathenatical texts 
(Eb=MCT 56f., line 1; EM 85194 rev. III 1; BM 85210 rev. I 5, 9, 16, 17). In all those 
places a crescent-shaped area is clearly referred to. But iis this true for the lines in 
the lists of coefficients? An attempt at understanding those lines will best start cut 
from "GAN'. za—-mi (Ud 48) which is followed two lines later by geS8td.za.mf. The reading 
of the latter is hasts sammTm; compare YBT X £4 31: Summa bab ékallim ki-ma ha-si-is sh- 
am—mi-im “if the ‘palace gate’ is (formed) like the handle of a lyre". 'GAN', then, should 
denote another part of the lyre as well as of cther objects, namely of the ma-ru, "(ar- 
row+)quiver", gart (is this Akk. sarru, serru, "Fol-scuh" of a door?) and of UD.SAR. It 
may be remarked that UD.SAR with the reading askaru(m) is not only "lunula", i.e. a cres- 
cent-shaped exvoto (see ZA NF lz 40ff.), but alsc a part of the wheel (A. Salonen, SO XI/3 
l9f.); futhermore there is a part of the door gi8.UD.sar.pal (Hh, V (AOTU I/1 18ff.) V 8). 
Does "GAN' denote the "body" of these objects? Then, one may have to read pisan. Or does it 
indeed signify areas shaped in the form characteristic of the cbjects mentioned? 

had@lum (not :in the Vocabulary, but see p. 86f). In hadadlum ihdil we have of course 
another example of an absolute ‘infinitive; it is always in the form in -wm which is cer- 
tainly not a nominative, but an adverbialis (see mcst recently Lewy, or.’ 410ff.). For the 
meaning of the word an unpublished fragment of a letter, MLC 379, is of importance. Its 
Subject, irrigation, makes its pertinence evident: 4 S10 sati el-gé i- 
na pu-ti eqli Sa purgurrim -eh-ra-Sa am——hu-ur mu-uh—hi hi-ru-ti-ia me-e u-ha-ad- 
di-il Sa-na egel SamaSSammim Sa gurpurr.im i¥-tu 1-kam e—pu-Su-ma a-bi i-du-t 
10 nee ef-te on his advice I took 10 nen and erected a dam in of the field of the 


smith. Against my excavation I uhaddil the water. My father knows what I did for the 


a 
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sesame field of the smith from the first day on: I opened (the dam for) the water (to 
flow in)". The context suggests that uhaddil (f form) means "I let (the water) back up". 
If so, ihdil means "he (it) backed up (the water)." It seens likely that in Fig. 24, h' 
and h''' are to be interchanged. Sachs tells me that there is nothing in the text to 
make that impossible. Unfortunately, we do not yet know what li-LUM is. -- had@lum in 
connection with the spider (B. Landsberger, Fauna 137; cf. Ebeling, MAOG X/2 72; see 
also Ebeling MAOG XII/2 26) may well describe it as an "obstructionist". 

kalakkum: Sachs' identification with ki.ld and the meaning "excavation" is con- 
firmed by the unpublished tablet YBC 4308, dealing with the lease of a field. At the 
end of the usual text the following difficult lines are added: 13, i-ka-am a-na a—Sa-al 
14g;_jd-di-im ka-La—~ka—am 1°ga 8i-it-ta am?-ma-—tim a—na am—ma—at 17 sy-up- 
Lim i-—na—di-im—ma 1€;_sa-pa-ak "and a ditch for an aSal (i.e. 18 cubits) length -- an 
excavation which is two cubits wide -- and for a cubit depth he will give and throw up 
(an embankment)". Note that Sapadkum is one of the translations attested for ld (SL 481, 
41) so that ki-la-(a)k would mean "place of Sapaikum/Sipkum". Cf. also pa.ld = Akk. pal- 
gum "canal", and perhaps im.ld = imlfim (Sachs-Neugebauer, MCT 135). 

Sitlitum: fCachs and Neugebauer have shown thet Stlitum is applied to digging in the 
upper level of a canal. The philological understanding of the term is furthered by re- 
ference to the expression Stlum, so frequent in omen texts. As was seen independently by 
von Soden (Or. 16 81ff.) and myself (JCS 1 256, note 19) Slum means "incision, rent" 
and is the abstract of S@lum "incise" (Arab. sala°a "cleaved. The stlitum, then, is the 
work that has to do with the "incision" made in the ground, the "breaking" of the 
ground. 

Terditum: The pertinent passage TCL VII 39 15 escaped Sachs’ attention. In its con- 
text it runs as follows (cf. Thureau-Dangin, FA 21 32): 10g-na pi-i nar Ug.dim. Sa, 


nar Ug.dim.Sa, lSne-e te-er—di-tam 16xum—ma Sa .i-na-an-na 17 i-na 
ndr Ug.dtm.8a, ivil-la 1€la ma-la egel bilti-Su-nu ru-ub-bé-e-em 20mi- 
im-ma Si-ik-na-am “li-na pt-i nar Ug.dim. Sa, 221q ta-Sa-ak-ka-na "Go to the ‘mouth’ of the 
canal UgdimSa! If the water is too low so that the water cannot reach their assigned field, 
create for then a flow of water. (But) if the water which just now is rising in the canal 

UgdinSa are not defiicient and sufficient to enrich their assigned field, then dc not es- 


tablish any stop in the mouth of the canal Ugdiméa". It follows that terditum neans 
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"current", a word which certainly derives from redfm "drive". As to the passages in L (see 
p. &8), we shall have to translate "its (i.e. the canal'’s) current swept away so and so 
nuch of the embankment". 
tarahhu: The most revealing passages are VR 64 II 3ff. (Nabonidus) and VR 10 aiff. 

(Assurbanipal) which should be ccnpared with each other. The former reads (see S. Langdon, 
Neubab. Kénigsinschriften 222): 

eli temenna Sa x uSSé-Su addi-ma ukin Libnat-su 

ina Sikari kurunni Samni di$pi Sallar—Su amhas—ma ablul tarahhus 
and the latter (see M. Streck, Assurbanipal II 86): 

sér tamlé Suatu uS*é@-Su addi ukin Libnat-su 

ina Sikari réSti wu kurunni kalakka-Su ablul amhasa Sallar-Su. 
It appears that tarahhu is used :in parallelism with kalakku, certainly the word we have 
just discussed. It is by now also certain (see the literature quoted RA 32 19 fn. 6) that 
Sallaru is "plaster". It is not true, hewever, as Thureau-Dangin believes in the note just 


quoted, that tarahhu is an approximate synonyu. of Sallaru. The Cld Babylonian passages make 


it abundantly clear that it is a structural part of a building or a canal. I suggest "em- 
bankment", This will make clear also the relationship with kalakku; the tarahhu is the 
side of the excavation. No daubt, tarahhum is Sumerian in origin; but the underlying Sum- 
e€rian word is not known to ne. 

The remarks I have made must not detract from the fact that the book is in every res- 
pect of ‘the highest quality. Not only historians of the sciences but also Assyriologists 
must be grateful to the American Oriental Society and the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, which have published the volume, and to the American Ccuncil of Learned Societies 
and the Mathematical Association of America which have made subventions towards its print- 


ing. 


Yale University Albrecht Goetze 
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H. and H. A. Frankfort, John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, William A. Irwin. The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man: An Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient 


ear Fast. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946. VI, 4C1 pp. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book represents an attempt to describe, analyze, 
and evaluate some of the more significant aspects of speculative thought in the ancient 
Near East. The sources utilized consist almost entirely of the literary remains of three 
Near Eastern peoples: the Esyptians, the Mesopotamians (Sumerians and Accadians), and 
the Hebrews. The volume is therefore divided into three major divisions entitled "Egypt", 
"Mesopotamia", and "The Hebrews." The speculative thousht of the ancient. Egyptians, that 
is, roughly speaking, their metaphysics, politics, and ethics, are described and 
analyzed by John Wilson under the rubrics "The Nature of the Universe," "The Function of 
the State," and "The Values of Life;" that of the Mesopotamians is treated by Thorkild 
Jacobsen under the headings "The Cosmos as a State," "The Function of the State," and 
"The Good Life;" that of the ancient Hebrews is discussed by William A. Irwin in chapters 
eptitled "God," "Man," "Man in the World," and "Nation, Society, and Politics," Precedings 
these three main divisions is a theme-settins introductory chapter by H. and H. A. 
Frankfort, entitled "Myth and Reality;" it analyzes the psychological characteristics 
which distinguish ancient Near Eastern thought with particular stress on its supposedly 
irrational approach and mythopoeic logic. Finally the same authors conclude the book .with 
a chapter entitled "The Emancipation of Thousht from Myth," which begins with a brief 
comparative survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Hebrew speculative thought, and con- 
cludes with a sketch of the doctrines of the early Greek philosophers from Thales to 
Parmenides, who, according to the authors, destroyed the last hold of myth on thought. °* 

As is obvious from the preceding outline of its contents, the volume undertakes to 
present a far-reaching and many-sided synthesis of the intellectual and spiritual 
concepts prevailing during a long and productive period in the history of civilization, 
and the authors are to be congratulated on their courage and optimism as well. on their 
significant achievement. Near Hast scholars are only too well aware how complex, 
difficult, and at times truly heart-rending a task it is to dig out, piece together, and 


formulate the philosophic and religious concepts of the ancients from their varied, 
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fragmentary, and not too lucid literary remains. Not only the educated layman, therefore, ee 
but the Near Fast specialist as well is deeply indebted to the authors for their clearly 
worded and highly stimulating efforts on a subject so elusive and yet so attractive as 
ancient man's speculative thought. 

Now while on the whole the book represents a noteworthy and valuable contribution to : 
the history of man's spiritual development, it must not be inferred that all (or even X 
most) of its conclusions and seneralizations are to be taken as valid and final. Indeed 
it is good to note that the authors themselves are not unaware of the subjective and one- 
sided character of some of their interpretations and hypotheses and forewarn the reader 
to a certain extent. The basic difficulty lies of course with the present status of our 
source material. If we take Mesopotamia as an example -- and it is only of the Mesopota- 
mian material that the reviewer is qualified to speak -- we find in the first place that 
the texts utilized spread over a period of some two thousand years, from the third to the 
first millennium B.C. Throughout this lons period, the land witnessed numerous ethnic an 
political upheavals; the very lansuase changed from Sumerian to Akkadian. Under such 
circumstances it is obviously no simple task to extract the typical Mesopotamian mind and 
to abstract its underlying philosophic and religious concepts. In addition to this 
fundamental difficulty, there is the matter of the fragmentary and obscure character of 
many of the literary texts. In particular the Sumerian literary composition -- and these 
are far more numerous and on the whole more significant for the problem than those 
written in Akkadian — are only now in, the process of being translated and interrreted by 
a mere handful of scholars, and only with a fair desree of success. As matters now stand 
there is considerable room for differences of opinion on the actual translation of some 
of this material, not to speak of its more general interpretation within the framework of 
Mesopotamian thousht. It is some of these differences of opinions which are presented in 
the pases to follow. 

To begin with the introductory chapter "Myth and Reality," it is of the utmost 
importance to note that it contains a number of statements with regard to the character- 
istic features of the mind of Near Eastern man, whose validity is more than doubtful, at 
least as far as Mesopotamia is concerned. It is the underlying conviction of the authors 
of this chapter -- and fortunately it is this conviction which serves as the unifyins 
theme for the several divisions of the book -- that the ancients were unable to think 
reflectively; that they lacked the detachment of intellectual inquiry; that their thought | 


was of necessity "wrapped in imasination;" that the cosmos always appeared to them as a 
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’ . "Thou" experienced emotionally in a dynamic reciprocal relationship and that, like 
primitive man, therefore, they simply did not know an inanimate world; that in the 
ancient Near Kast, as in present day primitive society, thought did not operate autono- 
mously, but the whole man confronted a living "Thou" in nature, and that all experience 

3 of this "Thou" could be conceived only as action and thus necessarily takes the form of a 

story; that therefore the ancients could only tell myths and were presumably unable to 

present analyses or conclusions. In order to illustrate the inability of the ancient 

Mesopotamian to think of natural events other than in a mythopoeic framework, the authors 

Sive the following example: "We would explain, for instance, that certain atmospheric 

changes broke a drought and brought about rain. The Babylonian observed the same facts 

but experienced them as the intervention of the gigantic bird Imdugud which came to their 
rescue. It covered the sky with the black storm clouds of its wings and devoured the Bull 
of Heaven, whose hot breath had scorched the crops." 

Now at least as far as Mesopotamia is concerned, this psychological analysis of the 
mind of ancient Near Eastern man is without basis in fact. In the case of the Sumerians, 
for example, there is good evidence to show that they had a sroup of thinkers who were 
quite capable of viewing nature with a detached and reflective mind;! that they were 
quite aware that nature was inanimate as well as animate and that they actually made this 
distinction in word as well as thousht;? that within the narrow range of their limited 
and superficial data they succeeded in working out a systematic metaphysics and theology 
; which became more or less paradigmatic for large parts of the Near East, and that this 

was probably due to no small extent to their rational approach and relatively consistent 
logic. Finally, to take the example cited by the authors, it is most unlikely that even 


the average Mesopotamian, not to speak of his more reflective brother, would say of the 


1. Cf. e.g. the Sumerian passage quoted in SH 113 note 37 where the an and ki of the 
first two lines cannot possibly be rendered other than "heaven" and "earth" in the 
sense of physical realms and not as living entities; for additional proof cf. line 4 
_ of the same passage, 
| 2. Thus the Sumerian phrase for living creature is usually ntg-zi-gdl, Akkadian Siknat 
| napi$tim, "that which has breath," in short, our very word "animate." This expression, 
be it noted, is used only of men and animals, and never of such natural phenomena as 
plants and trees, stones and metal, rivers and fields, Obviously, therefore, there were 
Sumerian thinkers who actually divided nature into animate and inanimate, the distin- 
guishing criterion being the capacity to breathe. To be sure, for the purpose of 
myth and fable, prayer and ritual, some one or another inanimate object might be 
t & treated as if it were animate; indeed to a certain extent this happens in our own day 
and age. But that is by no means the same as saying that the Mesopotamian mind was 
unable to conceive nature and the cosmos except as a living "Thou". 
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drought-breaking rain that it was the Imdusud bird who devoured the Bull of Heaven; like 
the average man today he would probably say that it was the clouds? which brought the 
refreshing rain.4 

What has mislé d the authors into a mistaken notion of the basic characteristics of 
speculative thought in the ancient Near East is the essentially mythopoeic nature of 
their source material. For, again restricting ourselves to Mesopotamia, it is quite true 
that relatively little detached speculative thought on nature and the cosmos is to be 
found in the extant literary material, since by far the larger part consists of myths and 
epic tales, hymns and lamentations, that is, literary genres which utilize a highly 
mythopoeic approach and technique. But this fact hardly justifies the conclusion that the 
early Mesopotamian thinkers were incapable of rational and detached thought in regard to 
nature in the universe, or that they failed to develop a systematic metaphysics and 
theology; indeed, our literary sources, in spite of their essentially mythopoeic 
character, presuppose the existence of such systems and reflect them at every turn. All 
that one is justified in conluding from the one-sided character of our Mesopotamian 
literary material is that the early Mesopotamian scribes and men of letters had failed 
to develop a written literary genre to serve as an adequate vehicle for the expression of 
their metaphysics and theology. Just so, to take an analagous situation, the early 
Mesopotamain scribes failed to develop an adequate historical literary genre, in spite 
of the fact that there is every evidence to show that at least in the second half of the 
third millenium B. C. some of them had a fairly reliable knowledge of the more important 


‘political events of their own generation and to a certain extent even of those which had . 


taken place in earlier times.5 


3. Unfortunately both the meaning and reading of IM-dirig, the Sumerian compound word for 
"cloud," are still uncertain, and so the primary notion behind the word still escapes 
us. 

4. It is to be noted that at least as far as the reviewer's acquaintance with the Su- 
merian sources is concerned, there is no literary evidence to indicate the existence 
of the mythopoeic notion that the "Imdugud" bird, representing the black storm, 
devoured the Bull of Heaven, representing the scorching drought; note, too, that the 
reading of the word written IM-DUGUD is still uncertain; cf. Thureau-Dangin, 

RA 24:199ff. and Witzel Z4 40:95. 

5. Nor is there reason to believe that future excavations will bring to light texts 
inscribed with the Sumerian metaphysical and philosophical speculations. For in spite 
of the fact that the material at our disposal contains but a small fraction of the 
Sumerian literary remains, it does represent a fair cross-section of Sumerian litera- 
ture as a whole. And while we do find among them a well developed "wisdom" genre, it 
is "practical" rather than "theoretical" in character, that is, it consists of compo- 
sitions devoted to proverbs, fables, and sundry didactic purposes, but does not in- 
clude any devoted to arguments and discussions concerning the nature of the cosmos” 
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If we now take several of the more significant cosmogonic concepts of the Sumerians 
as revealed in their mythopoeic literature at our disposal, it will become quite clear 
that these could only have resulted from a detached intellectual speculation on the 
nature of the cosmos whose conponent realms were viewed as inanimate physical entities 
and not as living "Thou's". Thus we find that the Sumerian thinkers assumed that before 
the universe came into beins there existed nothing but water, that is, they postulated 


the existence of a primeval sea;® that out of this primeval sea there somehow came into 


and its method of operation. To judge from the present evidence, the best that we may 
hope for in this direction is to recover at least some of the more significant 
Sumerian metaphysical and theological conclusions (conclusions, be it noted, but not 
proofs and arguments) in the introductory lines to some of the myths and epic tales. 
Unfortunately the relevant passages available to date are relatively few, and even the 
contents of these few are not infrequently either fragmentary or obscure. 

6. In JNES 5: 139 f. it is argued that the sign ENGUR, the sign with which is written the 
name of the goddess Nammu, "the mother who gave birth to heaven and earth", when read 
engur, does not mean "sea" but rather "the sweet waters of the subsoil and of pools 
and marshes"; hence the conclusion that the Sumerians conceived the universe as coming 
into being in the midst of the primeval sea is unjustified. The reader will note, 
however, that it is admitted there that to judge from the etymology of the words abzu 
and a—ab—ba "in a remote past the Sumerians may have distinguished the bodies of water 
involved less sharply". In other words, at some "remote" time abzgu and a-ab—ba could 
be used more or less interchangeably, and since abzu and engur are "approximately 
synonymous", it is obvious that engur, too, could be used more or less interchangea- 
bly with a-ab—ba in the "remote past", But there is reasonably conclusive evidence 
that even in later and historical times the words engur, abzu, and a-ab—ba could at 
times be used interchangeably. Thus we find certain water monsters described as la—ha- 
ma-engur-ra ninnu-bi, "the fifty lahama of the Engur", in PBS V 25 ii 29 and PBS X 2 
No. 1 iii 6; in both cases they are mentioned in connection with Enki. Now the monster 
of the engur called la—ha~ma, it seems reasonable to assume, is certainly identical 
on the one hand with the monster described as lahmi 4-AB-BA Sut “Fa (CT 17:42,25) and 
with a lahmu monster described as Sut tamtim Sa milf puluhta (Gray, Sama¥ 20 iv 3) 
and with the lahamu-monster who accompanied Tiamat in battle gainst Marduk; on the 
other hand it is identical with the la-ha-ma-abau of Gudea Cyl. I 24:27. Note finally 
that in note 21 of JNES 5:139 f., in the case of the six-line passage cited on p. 

140, it seems to be argued that a-ab-—ba and engur must stand for different entities 
since they are mentioned in different (though parallel)lines, while on the other hand, 
engur and abzu are "approximately synonymous" even though these, too, are mentioned 
in different parallel lines. In short, as far as our available data goes, there is no 
evidence to indicate, that the Sumerians, like the Akkadians who composed the Enuma 
elish epic, divided the sea into a male principle "sweet water" (abzu or engur) and 
female principle "bitter water" (a-ab—ba); the sea was conceived as a single body of 
water completely surrounding the universe, above, below, and on all sides, and the 
terms a—ab—ba, engur, and abzu are all more or less synonymous, with a-ab—ba used 
primarily for the sea as a geographically conceived body of water, (cf. also note 
16). Just how the Sumerians explained the existence of "fresh water" as opposed to 
"bitter water" is not clear, but cf. perhaps SS 1:12, 43ff. where the sweet water 

is said to come from a K4—a—-ki-a-— DU.DU; perhaps, too, there is some significance to 
the fact that it is the sun-god Utu who is ordered by Enki to bring up the sweet 
water from the earth. 
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ig 


being the universe consisting of heaven superimposed over earth and in contact with it 
and that later heaven was separated from earth by the atmosphere.” Now how could the 


ancient Sumerian thinkers come to the conclusion that first there was the sea and that 


the universe came into being within it, if not by realizing on the intellectual and 


rational level that the universe was surrounded by water on all Sides, that is, that 
there was water above the heavens and below the earth as well as all around it?8 Simi- 
larly why did they pick on the atmosphere as the realm separating heaven from earth, if 


it were not one again for the realization on the rational level that the atmosphere is 


actually situated between heaven and earth and that, moreover, unlike these two solid 


bodies, it consists of a substance which could expand and thus separate two touching 


surfaces. 9 
Similarly if we turn to the fundamental theolodical concepts of the Sumerians, 


concepts which may be said to formulate the creed and faith, the dogma and doctrine of 


large parts of the ancient Near East, we find that these, too, originated and de- 

veloped on the intellectual plane; they were worked out quite logically and rationally 
on the analosy of man and his institutions. From as far back as we have written records 
to the very end of the Mesopotamian civilization, the fundamental metaphysical concept 


of the theologians, the concept that was central and axiomatic to all their religious 


speculations, was the assumed existence of a pantheon consisting of a group of living f, 
4 


beings, men-like in form, but superhuman and immortal, who though invisible to mortal 


eye, guide and control the cosmos in accordance with well laid plans and duly prescribed 


laws. Be it the great cosmic realms heaven and earth, sea and atmosphere, be it the 


‘major astral bodies sun, moon, and planet, be it such atmospheric forces as wind, storm 
and tempest, or finally, to take the earth, be it such natural phenomena as river, 
mountain, and plain, or such cultural phenomena as city and state, dyke and ditch, field 
and farm, or even such implements as the pickaxe, brickmold, and plow -- each of these 
was deemed to be under the charge of one or another anthropomorphic but superhuman being 


who guided its activities in accordance with established rules and resulations. 


Now how did the ancient Sumerian thinker come upon this notion of an anthropomor- 


Cl. 37 
He thus explained the existence of rain, of wells, pools, and rivers, and of the a- 
ab-ba-sig and the a-ab-ba-igi-nim "the lower sea" and "the upper sea", which between 


them surrounded the earth on all sides. 
As seen, for example, by any observing Sumerian when blowing up a leather bottle, or 


in the expansion of the chest upon taking a deep breath of air. 
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rhic but superhuman pantheon in control of the cosmos and its diverse entities and 

rhenomena? Surely not by noting any physical resemblance between these latter and human 

beinss; presumably no one will argue that the Mesopotamian, in lookins ur at the sky 

found it to resemble a huge man with a beard, or that in lookins down to the earth, saw 

a huge woman with bulging breasts. Nor is there any reason to believe that the Sumerian 

thinkers conceived such entities as the sky, earth. sun, moon, river, rickaxe, etc., as 

"somehow alive" with "wills of their own;"!° all the available evidence clearly indicates 


that it was not the sky that was thousht of as alive, but the human-like being in charse 


of the sky; it was not the earth that was thought to be alive, but the human-like beins 
in charée of the earth; it was not the Tigris and Ruphrates Rivers that were alive, but 
the human-like beins in charge of these rivers that was alive, etc. etc. And since it is 
obvious that the Mesorotamian theologian could not possibly have seen these human-like 
beinss with his own eyes, we must conclude that he in some way inferred their existence: 
in other words his reason told him that these beinss existed even thoush he was unable 


to see them. Nor is the basis for this inference hard to fathom; the ancient thinker 


reasoned guite naturally and lodically from the known to the unknown. Takins his cue 
from human society as he knew it, he noted that all lands and cities. all palaces and 
temples, all fields and farms, in short all imasinable institutions and enterprises are 
tended and supervised, ‘Suided and controlled by living human beings: without them, lands 
and cities become desolate, temples and palaces crumble, field and farm turn to desert 
and wilderness. Surely therefore the cosmos and all its manifold phenomena must also be 
tended and supervised, Suided and controlled, by livins beings in human form. However, 
the cosmos being far larger than the sum total of human habitations, and its organiza- 
tion being far more complex, these livins beings must obviously be far larger and 
stronger than ordinary humans.!! Above all they mst be immortal; otherwise the cosmos 
would turn to chaos upon their death, and the world would come to an end, alternatives 
which for obvious reasons did not recommend themselves to the Sumerian metaphysician. It 


was each of these invisible, anthropomorphic, but at the same time superhuman and 


Cf. Jacobsen on Pp: 130 of the book under review. 
In the available literature we have practically no texts revealing the theological 


speculations concerning the size and strength of the deities in relation to man. 
But that such speculation was current among the Mesopotamians is obvious from the 
"birth of a deity" passages in the myth "Enki and Ninhursag," where it is stated. 
that the goddesses needed only nine days of pregnancy instead of nine months, and 
that moreover they gave birth without vain (cf. SS 1:12, 77 ff.). 
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immortal beings which the Sumerian desisnated by the word dingir, which the Akkadians 
rendered as ilu, and which we translate by the word "dod, "12 

Moreover, just as the doctrine of the existence of a pantheon develoned from what | 
may be termed a common-sense approach to the question "How is the cosmos run?", so, too, 
did the notions concerning its organization. In the first place it seemed reasonable to 
the Sumerian theolosian to assume that the deities constitutins the pantheon were not all . 
of the same importance, or of equal rank. The Sod in charse’.of the vickaxe and brickmold 
could hardly be expected to compare with the deity in charse of the sun, nor could the 


deity in charse of dykes and ditches be exvected to equal in rank the sod in charge of 


the earth as a whole. Then, too, it seems ae one, on analogy with the political 2 
organization of the human state, that at the head of the pantheon was a deity who was 1 
recosnized by all the others as their king and ruler. And so we find the Sumerian pan- I 
theon conceived as functionins as an assembly with a kins at its head, the most . f 
important Srouvs in this assembly beins the seven sods who "decree the fates” and the t 
fifty deities known as "the great sods. "!3 But the most significant division set uv by j 
the Sumerian theologians within their pantheon is that between creative and non-creative | 
deities, a notion arrived at ouite rationally as a result of their cosmosonic concepts. } 
For accordins to these concerts, the basic components of the cosmos are heaven and earth, ‘ 


sea and atmosphere: every other cosmic entity, phenomenon can exist only within one or 
another of these realms. Hence it was reasonable to infer that the deities in control of 
heaven and earth, sea and air, were the creatins sods; that is, it was one or another of 
these four sods who created every other cosmic entity in accordance with plans which 
oridinated with them. Consequently the heaven-god Anu, the air-god Enlil, the water-sod 
Enki, and the earth-Soddess Ninhursas (under the assumption that she represents a 
Soddess once known as Ki), were treated as the four leading deities of the Sumerian 


pantheon. and are frequently srouped together as a quartette of deities in a class by 


themsel ves. !4 


12. Unfortunately the etymology of dingir (or better, difir) is still obscure (note that 
the final syllable gir may be the same as the final Zir of kengir "Sumer"), other- 
wise we might at least have one of the primary notions behind the Sumerian concept 
of the nature of "godhood" just as for example the word lusal (literally "oreat 
man") furnishes an inkling of one of the notions originally associated with king- 
ship. 

13. Cf. Jacobsen’s excellent YW discussion in JNES 2:167 ff. 

14. Cf. FBS IV 1:24 ff. When it comes to the creation technique attributed to these 
deities, it is to be noted that once again the Sumerian theologians developed a 
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Finally, the Sumerian theologian, again no doubt taking his cue from the human 
world about him, adduced a significant metaphysical inference in answer to the problem 
as to what keeps the cosmic entities and phenomena, once created, operating continuously 
and harmoniously, without conflict and confusion; this is the concept designated by the 
Sumerian word me whose exact rendering is still not quite certain. To judge from the 
various contexts, it would seem to denote a set of rules and regulations assigned to 
each cosmic entity and phenomenon for the very purpose of keeping it operating forever 
in accordance with the plans laid dow by the creating deities. !5 

The preceding paragraphs, it is hoped, will have brought out clearly the essentially 
rational character of the Sumerian speculative thought devoted to cosmology and 
theology. At least this particular ancient man, the early Sumerian metaphysician, must 
have arrived at his answers to the various cosmological and metaphysical problems con- 
fronting him, not through revelation "in a reciprocal relationship with nature", but by 
thinking them out rationally to his intellectual satisfaction. The existence of an 


invisible, and anthropomorphic but superhuman pantheon, organized as a hierarchy topped by 
four deities who ruled the four realms of the cosmos and who planned the 
creation of all other cosmic entities and phenomena within them, and rre- 
scribed the rules governing their continuous and harmonious functioning-- 
all this was accepted as axiomatic by the ‘Sumerian philosorhers who rostu- 
lated it as a logical inference based on their experience with the civil- 
ized human world about then.!6Indeed it is not unreasonable to assune that 
14 doctrine which became dogma throughout the Near East, that is, the doctrine of the 
creative power of the divine word. According to this doctrine, all that the creating 
deity had to do was to lay his plans, utter the word, and it came to be (cf. e.g. 
such lines as mu-nam-li—lu, ba-gar-ra-a—ba in SM 113; the phrase i-Sag —-hé-dm-ba in 
AS 12:32, 151, 161; cf. also SS 1:8, note 28b; it is to be noted of course that at 
least the mythographers are by no means consistent in this matter, and at times make 
the gods perform some physical activity when doing their creating; cf. e.g. "The 
Creation of Man” in S¥ 68 ff.). The notion of the creative power of the divine word, 
too, is a rational inference; it arose in the mind of the Sumerian theologian in all 
probability as a result of his observation of the powers of a human king; that is, 
he reasoned, if the latter could achieve ao much of what he wanted merely by the word 
of his mouth, how much more se the immortal and superhuman creating deities in charge 
of the major realms of the universe. 
15. Cf. now JNES 5:139, note 20. 
16. To be sure, the metaphysical and theological postulates outlined above represent 
what may be described as only the central core of their speculations, and that, no 
doubt, in a highly oversimplified form. Actually these early thinkers who laid down 
the major lines of the Sumerian theological system, and particularly their later 
and less creative colleagues, must have evolved many another theological notion ina 
futile attempt to resolve the inconsistencies and contradictions inherent in a 
polytheistic system of religion. Moreover, the early Sumerian thinkers must have 
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it was to no small extent precisely because they carried hish intellectual conviction 
that the theological concepts involved in this postulate became the fundamental world 
view of the early Mesopotamian, his faith and his creed. For while we have no way 
knowins the fundamental cosmological and theological notions that had preceded them in 
Mesopotamia, or how close was the resemblanc= between them, we may well assume that 
these earlier concepts, whatever their character, had long passed their creative stase. 


The intellectual superiority of the teachings develored and propagated by the Sumerian 


16 tried to reconcile at least some of the religious ideas of their predecessors with 
their own, especially if these were imbedded in ritual practices tending to defy any 
revolutionary change. Particularly in the matter of the births of the deities and 
their family interrelationships, the theological systematizer must have run into all 
sorts of problems and complexities which he no doubt tried to reconcile and explain 
away in one fashion ot another. But it must be stressed that our present sources 
unfortunately fail to furnish a clear idea of the speculations underlying these 
attempts. For the fact is that our basic sources, that is, the myths, hymns, and god- 
lists, contain genealogical statements which are extremely brief and laconic, and 
which therefore shed little light on the speculations behind them. Moreover they 
nearly all stem froma relatively late date when theological speculation had been 
rife for centuries, and after Sumer had undergone a number of political changes 
which left their deep, if largely unrecognizable imprint on these divine genealogies. 
Thus, for example, the goddess Nammu is stated to be "the mother who gave birth to 
heaven and earth" (cf. SH 39); Nammu was thus presumably the mother of the heaven- 
god Anu and the earth-goddess Ki. But in the god lists she seems to be treated as 
one of the deities in the circle of Anu (cf. ZRS 10:29-37 and CT 24:122 ff. = ibid, 
20: 15ff.); it is not clear just what the relationship is, but it certainly does not 
seem to that of a mother. Moreover, going on assumption that reason demanded the 
existence of a father as well as mother for the birth of offspring (and the fact 
that such words for sea as a—ab—ba, abzu and ab all contain the element ab "father" 
indicates clearly that there was a god as well as a goddess of the primeval sea), who 
was the deity? To be sure Enlil is given the name, or better the epithet, ab in the 
god-lists (cf. e.g. TRS 10:41; CT 24:22, 98), but it seems hardly likely that 
Enlil, who at least in historical times has nothing to do with the sea, is to be 
identified with the ab in a-ab—ba and ab-zgu; note too, if that should be the case 
it would be necessary to assume that Enlil was conceived by the theologians as the 
father of Anu and Ki. In historical times, it was of course Enki who was conceived 
as the lord of.the sea; cf. particularly the passage cited in JNES 5:140 which in- 
dicates clearly that he was the ruler of the abzu, engur, a-ab—ba as well as the td- 
mah and the buranun. In the god-lists and in the myths, however, he is stated to be 
the son of Nammu, not the husband. What moreover is intended with the well-known 
genealogies of Anu and Enlil in which Nammu and her consort do not seem to be 
mentioned at all (cf. now JNES 5:138-9)? Similarly it seems reasonable to conc!ude 
that the goddess Ki "earth" was identical with Ninhursag of the historical periods. 
Put if that is the case she might be expected to have been the mother of Enlil and 
the husband of Anu since Anu was probably conceived as his (i.e. Enlil’s) father 
(cf. the often quoted SAK 154:3, 16). And yet this is hardly borne out by our texts, 
which regularly designate her husband as Sulpae. On the other hand, in the case of 
many deities, their parentage seems well established in historical times. Thus Nergal, 
Ninurta, and Nanna are everywhere conceived as the sons of Enlil; Utu and Inanna are 
the children of Nanna and Ningal; I$kur, Martu, and Bau (the readings Babu and Baba 
may be phonetic variants only) are everywhere stated to be the children of Anu, 


etc. etc. 
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thinkers was therefore all the more apparent, and their wholehearted acceptance by the 
ruling caste was more or less inevitable, particularly since it is not unlikely that 
these Sumerian thinkers were at the same time temple and court officials of high in- 
fluence. Just so for example, the acceptance of the monotheistic teachings develored and 
propagated by the Hebrew thinkers of a much later day was due to no small extent to their 
intellectual superiority over the earlier rolytheistic notions wnich had lon¢s lest their 
creative visor. 

Now there can be little doubt that the early Sumerian thinkers responsible for the 
basic metaphysical and theological concepts prevailins in Mesopotamia during the third 
millennium B.C. had evolved and formulated them only after considerable discussion and 
debate amons themselves. Moreover, since they were convinced that they were in possess- 
ion of profound cosmie truths of utmost importance to their own conduct and that of 
their fellow beings, they no doubt propagated them zealously and fervently by word of 
mouth in order to have them accepted as the official] and universal faith of the land; 
they must therefore have formulated and utilized many an arsgument and proof for their 
support. But, as already pointed out, there is little likelihood that we will ever re- 
cover the contents of these arguments and discussions, since the Sumerian scribes and 
men of letters failed to develop a written literary Senre to serve as a vehicle for 
their expression and conservation. All that we can hope is to dig out and piece 
together a few of the conc lusions-- not the reasons and arguments supporting them-- 
from the Sumerian texts of a much later day, particularly from their myths, a literary 
sSenre popular with the Sumerian scribes functioning in the Edubba. But in doing so, it 
is all-important to bear in mind that the Mesopotamian mythographers were not primarily 
philosophers and theologians interested in speculative thought, but rather scribes and 
poets whose main concern was the slorification and exaltation of the gods and their 
deeds. !7 Unlike the former these mythographers were not interested in discovering new 
cosmological and theological truths; they accepted the current theological notions and 


practices without any real insisht into their orisin and Srowth. 


17 The forerunners and prototypes of the Sumerian mythographers are not to be sought 
among the early thinkers and philosophers, that group of influential palace ani 
temple officials who probably evolved the basic lines of Sumerian metaphysics and 
theology, but rather among the poets and minstrels who from earliest days had com- 
posed and recited oral lays in honor of the heroes, and probably also of the gods, 
in order to entertain their lordly and courtly audience; cf. PAPS 90:120 ff. 
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Their aim was to compose a narrative poem in which they attempted to explain the orisin 
and being of one or another of these notions and practices in a manner that would prove 
to be appealins, inspirins, and entertainins. That is, they wers not concerned with 
proofs and arsuments which appeal to the intellect; their first interest was in tellins 
a Story or in describing an event which would appeal primarily to the emotions. !® They 
therefore did not resort to logic and reason as their literary tools, but to imasination 
and fantasy. Consequently, in telling their story or in describing the particular 

event, these poets did not hesitate to invent motives and incidents patterned on human 
action which could not possibly have any basis in reasonable speculative thought, nor 


did they hesitate to adopt lesendary and folkloristic motifs that had nothing to do with 


19 


rational cosmological incuiry and inference. To assume that these Mesopotamian myths 


are representative of the speculative thought of the early philosophers and theologians 
who developed the basic lines of Sumerian cosmolosy and theology, is as fallacious as 
it would be to assume that the myths and lesends collected in the Hassadic portions of 
the Talmud and in the Midrashim are representative of the early Hebrew thinkers who 
evolved and taught the concept of monotheism. 2° 

Turning now to Jacobsen's most important chapter on Mesopotamian speculative 
thought, "The Cosmos as a State", one cannot dut admire and applaud the care and 
thoughtfulness with which it is written, the losic of its orsanization, the devotion 


to minute detail, the lucidity of its statements ani summations. Indeed all who have 


18 That the scribes themselves were conscious of this, their main aim, is indicated by 
the fact that the myths regularly end with the word 2a—-sal immediately preceded by 
the name of the deity who is the main protagonist of the myth. This is exactly the 
the same phrase that regularly comes at the end of the epic tales, indicating 
clearly that the underlying attitude on the part of the scribes and poets was the 
same for myth and epic. Similarly, royal songs of praise were regularly composed in 
the 6-dub-ba, cf. especially TRS CLV v 27 ff. 

19 In SS 1:7 I was wrong in stating that "by and large the poet is translating into 
mythological language the results of his contemplation and speculation on certain 
natural phenomena involved in the agricultural life about him;" cf. the sentence 
preceding this quotation where the word "some" might better have read "most." 

20 On page 8 of the book under review, the character of myth is summarized as follows: 
"Myth is a form of poetry which transcends poetry in that it proclaims a truth; a 
form of reasoning which transcends reasoning in that it wants to bring about the 
truth it proclaims; a form of action, of ritual behaviour, which does not find its 
fulfilment in the act but must proclaim and elaborate a poetic form of truth." If 
the authors intend this definition of myth to be taken seriously -- and they have of 
course every right to define the term in their own way -- not a single one of the 
Sumerian myths shouJd have been included in the book, since they hardly qualify on 
any of the three counts Particularly there is not the slightest evidence whatever 
that the Sumerian myth, as we have it, was "a form of action, of ritual behavior"; 
it was nothing more than a literary genre developed by the scribe in his é—dub-—ba, 
comparable to the epic tale and the "wisdom" literature (cf. also JCS 1:6, note 3d). 
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followed Jacobsen's contributions in the past decade, particularly those in the 
Sumerian field, have learned to recosnize and appreciate their fundamental importance 


and significance. It is particularly obvious from his published work that he has devoted 


much time and thought to the Sumerian literary material; his relevant studies will take 
their place among the most original and stimulating in the field.?! In spite of all 
this, however, I regret to say that I find myself in disagreement with most of his 
Seneralizations and conclusions on Mesopotamian speculative thousht as stated in this 
chapter. For they are Srounded on two major fallacies: (1) he attributes to the early 
Sumerian thinkers a psychological attitude towards the phenomena of nature which they 
never had, and (2) by failings to realize the true character of the purpose and techni- 
cues of the mythographers he reads into their works cosmological speculations of a 


rational and logical character which they never intended. To follow the arsument more 


clearly let us analyze this chapter section by section, omitting only the first, on the 
influence of environment in Esypt and Mesopotamia, which is primarily introductory and 
summary in character. 

In the second section, "Date of the Mesorotamian View of the World", we find the 
rather startlins statement that with the advent of the Froto-literate period, 
Mesopotamian civilization crystallized, "as it were, overnisht." Thus, it is stated, 
"the fundamental pattern, the controlling framework within which Mesopotamia is to live 
its life, formulate its deepest ouestions, evaluate itself and evaluate the universe, 
for ases to come,.flashes into beings, complete in all its main features" (p. 128). Now 
this hypothesis of the overnisht crystallization of Mesorotamian civilzation -- and it 
is to be borne constantly in mind that all statements concernins prehistoric Mesopotamia, 
including the one presented in the lines that follow, can, in the nature of things, be 
nothins other than hypothetical inferences and theories -- seems to be neither readily 
justifiable not highly illuminating. An hypothesis which seems to conform more to the 
evidence on hand and which promises a more productive approach to the problems involved, 
21 Cf. particularly his review article of SH in JNES 5:128-152 where he takes issue -- 

and in more than one instance quite rightly -- with a number of its translations and 
conclusions. However, except for several examples pertinent to this review, it is 
preferable to leave the detailed discussions to the time when the scientific editions 
of the relevant poems will be made available in order that the reader might be able 
to follow the arguments with the full extant text before him. But this is a good 
opportunity to mention one major correction made by Jacobsen. In sketching the con- 
tents of the poem lugal—e—u -me—ldm-bi-nir—-gdl I was quite wrong in assuming that 


Ninurta’s struggle was against Kur (that is, kur personified) as a whole, rather 
than against the Asakku who was one of the fierce demons who dwelt in the kur. 
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is the following. The crystallization of Mesopotamian civilization as known in early 
historic days, that civilization in which, to judge from linguistic testimony, the’. 
Sumerians played a predominant role, began to take place in the course of the Proto- 
literate period as the result of a long era of cultural cross-fertilization involving 
at least three ethnic groups. Thus, long before the Sumerians arrived on the scene, 
life in Lower Mesopotamia began as a peasant-village culture introduced by a still un- 
seacee meses ethnic group that was probably neither Semitic nor Sumerian in origin. 
Following a period of infiltration and invasion by the Semites from the west, this 
peasant-village culture developed over the centuries into a high urban civilization 
which, on the political level, reached at times empire proportions. The political sway 


of this predominantly Semitic Mesopotamian empire was brought to an end by the primitive 


Sumerian hordes after a protracted military struggle which ended in the invasion of 
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sopotamia by the Sumerian conquerors. As a result of this invasion and conquest, 
esopotamia suffered a period of stagnation and regression culminating in the 

vely barbaric and immature Heroic Age.?? It is the period following on the Sumerian 
Her} Age which witnessed a rather unusually fruitful cultural fusion between the 

ic Sumerian conquerors and the originally far more civilized native population. 
ularly this was the period that probably witnessed the invention of the Sumerian 
of writing, and produced a group of administrators and intellectuals in the 

s and palaces, under whose productive lendereMip the later historic Mesopotamian 
zation, with its predominantly Sumerian stamp, began to crystallize. 23 

furning to the next section in the chapter, "The Mesopotamian Attitude Toward the 
u¥gnena of Nature," it is to be noted that its fundamental conclusion is largely 

unf ynded and invalid; it was arrived at by ascribing to speculative thought the views 
anc .otions characteristic of magic and myth. Thus we find there such statements as 
"ay, phenomenon which the Mesopotamian met in the world around him was thus alive, had 
its ow personality and will, its distinct self," or that the Mesopotamian actually 
spoke "of stones and stars, winds and waters, as citizens and as members of legislative 
assemblies." Now whatever their validity for the incantation priest and mythographer, 


there is not the slightest evidence that such views were held by the early Sumerian 


22 This is the period of Enmerker-Lugalbanda-Gilgames whose political organization is 
characterized by Jacobsen as "primitive democracy", cf. especially JNES 2:165ff. and 
p. 172. 

23 The hypothesis outlined above, together with the evidence on which it is based, is 
developed in det#il in a study to appear in the near future in the AJA. 
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thinkers who believed in the existence of an invisible, anthropomorphic pantheon in 
control of the cosmos and all its varied phenomena. These men did not confuse the animate 
with the inanimate; they certainly looked upon air and water, reed and tree, metal and 
stone, as lifeless objects without personality and without will. Similarly, the four 
realms which made up the Sumerian cosmos, heaven and earth, sea and atmosphere, were not 
conceived by the Sumerian metaphysicians as animate; there were animate beings in then, 
such as deities, men, animals, but the physical realms themselves were not thought of as 
having life, will, or personality.24 Indeed it is no doubt just because the cosmos was, 
as far as they could see, predominantly inanimate, without will and intelligence, that 
these early thinkers found themselves confronted with their basic problem, that is, how 
could the lifeless, unintelligent entities which comprise the cosmos function consistent- 
ly and harmoniously, day after day, year after year, seneration after generation; surely, 
they inferred, they must be watched over and controlled by powerful living creatures 


filled with profound wisdom and understanding. In short the very idea of the existence 


of a pantheon such as that described in the preceding pages would never have come to the 


Mesopotamian thinker had he not made the distinction between animate and inanimate. 

In the following sections of the chapter, devoted to a discussion of the structure of 
the cosmic state, and to its leaders, we unfortunately find repeated again and again 
the same unfounded generalizations concerning the animate character of all cosmic 
entities and phenomena, But, in addition, these pages reveal a number of misconceptions 
with regard to the leading Sumerian deities based largely on some rather extraordinary 
and at least to my mind, far-fetched psychological analyses of a purely subjective 
character.25 Thus, after considerable speculation on how the sky affects man when "in a 
singularly receptive mood," it is concluded that the Mesopotamians took Anu to represent 
"majesty and absolute authority," while Enlil, on the other hand, is interpreted as the 
god of storm, and so is said to represent force. Thus, the argument continues, while Anu 
runs the universe by authority alone, authority which is freely and voluntarily accepted, 


it is Enlil who takes the stage when force enters the picture. In other words we are 


24 Note that even Jacobsen admits that the sky could be conceived apart from the deity 
and that then "it receded into the category of things and became a mere abode for 
the god" (p. 138). 

25 Cf. e.g. the following statement in connection with the assumed effect of the majesty 
of the sky on man: "Beyond all, however, the experience of majesty is the experience 
of power, of power bordering on the tremendous, but power at rest, not consciously 
imposing its will. The power behind majesty is so great that it need not exert itself. 
Without any effort on its part it commands allegiance by its very presence; the on- 
looker obeys freely, through a categorical imperative rising from the depths of his 
his own soul" (p. 138). 
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evidently to assume that the Sumerian pantheon was conceived as ruled at the same time 
by two supreme deities whose powers complemented one other: by Anu, who ain 
authority without force, and by knlil, who supplied the force when necessary. Now this 
theory of a division of power between Anu and Enlil hardly conforms to the available 
evidence. In the first place, as will soon become evident, Enlil is not the sod of the 
storm at all; hence his function in the universe is not to be understood primarily in 
terms of violence and force. Moreover, if we go back to the earliest historical period, 
that is approximately the middle of the third millennium B.C., it is generally agreed 
that it was Enlil alone who was then conceived as the surreme ruler of the universe, 
supreme, that is, from the point of view of authority as well as force. To be sure -- 
and this is what may have influenced Jacobsen's conclusions -- in the Sumerian texts we 
do frequently find the two deities coupled together in the order Anu, Mnlil. But this 
is probably due to the fact that at one time, in prehistoric days, it was Anu who was 
conceived as the supreme ruler of the universe, and it was perhaps as a result of some 
important but still unknown political event that this supremecy was turned over to 
fnlil, just as in a much later day it was transferred from fnlil to Marduk.?® In any 
case, whoever it was that was conceived as the supreme deity in a given period, he was 
thought of as supreme in force as well as authority. 

Returning to the sod fnlil, it is most unfortunate that Jacobsen continues the 
misconceptions in the interpretation of his name and character which have long tended to 
dominate cuneiform literature. 27 Actually Enlil was conceived in historical times not 
only as the supreme ruler of the pantheon, but as a most beneficent deity who was 
responsible for much of the planning and creating of the most productive features of the 
cosmos. 28 What has misled some scholars into assuming that he was primarily a sod of 
violence and destruction is, in the first place, a mistranslation of i tore Lf{l as 
"storm"; actually it is to be rendered as "wind," "air," "spirit," and has to a certain 
extent the same semantic range as the Hebrew rftach.29 Secondly, because it so happened 
that among the earliest Sumerian compositions published there was to be found an un- 
usually large proportion of lamentations, particularly of the "enem" tyre,?® scholars 


tended to conclude that fnlil was by nature violent and destructive, and that his "word" 


26 Cf. especially PBS X 4:36ff. 


27 Cf. e.g. Nétscher in RLA II 384-5; Dhorme, Les Religions de Babylonie et d'Assyrie 27. 


28 Cf. SM 42; RLA II 385. 
29 Cf. Landsberger as quoted by Falkenstein in 274 45:28. 
30.In addition to the bilinguals in SBH, cf. particularly VS II and X and EF 25. 
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was always evil. What they seemed to fail to realize was that it is only in lamentations 
that Enlil is so pictured, and for obvious reasons. For the destruction which gave rise 
to the lamentation was due to the degision of the gods, and since Enlil was the supreme 
jeity who had the final say in this decision, it was he who had the unhappy duty of 
carrying out the decreed destruction.3! If on the other hand we take the hymns we the 
myths, we find that Enlil is glorified as a friendly and fatherly deity who watches over 
that safety and well-being of Sumer in particular, and who brings destruction to its 
enemies. 32 

As for the sections devoted to the deities Ninhursag and Enki, these, too, contain 
a number of highly speculative and largely subjective analyses and assumptions with 
regard to the Mesopotamian mind which, according to the author, gained its understanding 
of the earth "in direct experience of it as inner will and direction." Moreover, in the 
case of Enki, there are a number of problems crucial to any attempt to get at the origin 
of the god and his name which seem to be ignored altogether. Thus unlike an and ‘en-2Ut, 
the name en—ki is a Senitive complex?? and may therefore actually be an epithet which was 
substituted for the real name of the deity, just as for instance the epithet (n)in-an-na 
was substituted for the Semitic name I8tar, and the epithet nin-hur-sag-gé may have 


been substituted for a more origina] name Ki. Secondly, why should a deity who is 


31 Note particularly that Jacobsen, too, uses the lamentation as his basic source for the 
conclusion that Enlil is a wild and raging deity; actually the texts cited on p. 141ff. 
only say that Enlil called such violent forces as the storm and evil wind, the tempest 
and fire, as agents to carry out the destruction decreed by the gods, and nowhere in 
the texts is Enlil identified with any of these forces. Note, too, that the last 
citation from SBH on p. 144 which is claimed to reveal Enlil’s rage as “almost patho- 
logical, an inner turmoil of the soul which rendera him insensate, inaccessible to all 
appeals", might well be taken by those less prejudiced against Enlil to indicate just 
the opposite, that is, that he is really a "softy” at heart. For he has to close his 
heart and seal his ears in order to avoid the pleas and prayers directed to him since 
otherwise he might be moved to pity and thus find it impossible to carry out his 
repugnant but obligatory task. 

32 There are two additional sources of error which have misled scholars in the inter- 
pretation of the character of Enlil: (1) the phrase lugal-a—ma-ru—“en-Lil—ld (Gudea 
Cyl. A 12:2 and 23:14) was taken to refer to Enlil (cf. Paffrath, Gdtterlehre 116; 
Dhorme, of. cit. 27) when it actually refers to Ningirsu; and (2) the composition 
published in CT 15:11-12 has been taken by some scholars to be an Enlil hymn because 
of its colophon, although nearly every line of its contents indicates clearly tht 
it is a Ninurta hymn (cf. Zimmern in VS II p. VIII; Nétscher in RLA II 384; note, 
too, Meissner’s statement in Bab. und Assyrien 155). As for the colophon which reads 
{r-$2m-ma—*en-lil—ld-kam, either the name Enlil is a scribal oversight for Ninurte, 
or perhaps it was chosen because Ninurta belongs to the Enlil circle of deities, 
although to date I know no other example in Sumerian literature which indicates such 
a scribal practice. 

33 Cf. the iftumerable examples of the subject form en—ki-ke, 
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primarily conceived as a water-sod be given the name en-ki, which, at least on the 


surface, certainly can only mean "lord of the earth" and not "lord of the waters"?34 


This title "lord of the earth" seems to indicate that he was impinging to some extent on 
the authority of Fnlil who "had carried off the earth" after its separation from 
heaven.35 Finally there is the fact that, unlike Anu and Fnlil, Enki, at least toward th | 


very end of the third millenium, has a Semitic name, that is, Ha.36 Just what all these 
facts add up to is by no means etsy to fathom; perhaps they point to the possibility 
that the water-god Ea-Fnki was originally a Semitic deity who at a very early period was | 


adopted and fitted into the Sumerian pantheon under the name en-ki, as a result of the 


growing political importance of his worshippers. 
Turning finally to the section in the chapter dealing with the Sumerian myths 


selected by the author to illustrate the Mesopotamian world view, it is all-important 


that the reader bear in mind this rather unusual anomaly, that while on the whole the 


translations of the cited passages show great care in linguistic detail and keen insight 


into the meaning of the text -- in not a few cases, as I shall have occasion to point 


out here and in future studies, Jacobsen has penetrated the meaning of the original 


where I have failed to do so -- the accompanying analyses of the contents of the myth as | 


a whole, on the other hand, are highly speculative and far from trustworthy; they 


attempt to read into the myths cosmological notions and psychological motives which 
their authors never intended.37 In the following paragraphs, therefore, it is only the 


actual translations of the cited passages which will be analyzed, particularly where a 


difference of opinion in regard to the meaning of the text is crucial to the meaning 


of the understanding of the myth as a whole. 
First, then, the myth of Mnlil and Ninlil, which tells of the begetting of Nanna 


and his three underworld brothers. The major point of difference between the version of 
the myth presented here and that outlined in S# 43 ff., consists of the introduction of 


34 On the character of Enki as the lord of all bodies of water, salt and fresh, cf. notes 
6 and 16. But even if Enki should be considered as god of the sweet waters only, there 
is still“reason to call him "lord of the earth;" a title such as en-abzu or en—engur- 
r@ would seem more appropriate on the view that engur and abgu stand only for the 
sweet waters. 

35 Cf. 4S 10:3, 11. Note, too, that the text published in JAOS 63:191 ff. seems to in- 

and Enki, and one in whch the latter seems to have 


dicate a conflict between Enlil 
been victorious to a certain extent. 

36 Cf RLA II 375. That Ea is a Semitic word seems to be proved by the fact that in proper 
mMames it is combined regularly with Semitic elements only. 

37 Cf. particularly pp. 155-9 and p. 168 of the book under review; for the basic mis- 

conception of the nature of the Sumerian myths, cf. p. ff. of this review. 
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_ the motif of the rape of Ninlil by Enlil, and the consequent arrest of the latter and his 


banishment to the nether world. Now the passage describing the seizure of Mnlil by the 


sods and his banishment offers but little difficulty, although, as far as I know, 


Jacobsen is the first to have gathered its real meaning and import.38 On the other hand, 


the motive for the seizure and banishment of Enlil, which Jacobsen concludes to be the 


rape of Ninlil, is, unless I am very much mistaken, based on an erroneous translation of 


the relevant lines; it renders as neSatives two verbal forms which should be rendered as 


positives, and interprets one of the crucial lines as an exclamatory questim implying a 


negative answer, when it is actually a straight declarative sentence. In short, as the 


translation in SM 44 indicates, not only is there no question of Ninlil's being raped by 


Fnlil, on the contrary, at the instisation of her mother, Ninlil sets the trap and gets 


her man. 39 


38 


39 


Jacobsen‘s transliteration and translation of the passage will be found in JNES 5:132- 
3, note 9. It is to be noted, however, that the translation of the verb ba-ra-é in 
lines 6 and 7 of the passage as "will leave" is unjustified since it should then read 
ba-ra—é—-dé; the rendering of ba-ra-é2 is "he left." These two lines, therefore, are 
not part of a direct discourse attributed to the gods, as indeed is also indicated to 
a certain extent by the fact that there is no statement in the text designating these 
two lines as the words of the deities. 
The passage reads as follows (cf. BBI pl. VIII 13ff. and particularly the photograph 
on pl. XXXII of the same work or on pl. XI of SM; the first four lines are duplicated 
in JRAS 62:190, 13 ff., the several variants involved are not pertinent to the present 
discussion): 

u_—ba ki-sikil ama-ugu-na Sa na mi-un-ri-ri 

{d-kug-ga nunuz-—e td-kug-ga-dm a nam—mi-tu ~tu 
i-bt-kug-ga-dm u-mu-un-e i-bt-kug-ga-am i-bf ba-Si-bar-ri 
kur—ga mu—u i-bt-kug—ga-am i-bf ba-Si-bar-ri 
i-b.{—kug—ga-dm -i-b.f ba-Si-bar-ri 
a-da—lam mu-bi am-i-i te &m-—mi-su-ub-b1 
Sa-hitl-a fi-li a-na-am mu-un—di-ni-ib—ktd-kfd 
eLna mu-us—tug $1 mu-na—-si-em 
td—kug ]-ga—am munus—e .td—kug-ga—am .im-ma—ni-tu,—tu 

gu-id-gu-nun-bi-ir—ka i-im—du-de 
lugal-e igi-kug—ga—am igi im-ma—Si-—in-bar 


[ .igi-kug-ga-dm igi .im-ma-8i-in-bar 
(s.ipad-na-Ne }-nam-tar—tar—ri igi-kug-ga—-am 
A comparison of the translation in S¥ 44 with that on pp. 152-3 of the book under 

review shows that the most crucial differences involve the rendering of the verbal 
forms nam—mi-—tu tu, and nam-mu-ni—du-dé in the third and fourth lines of the passage, 
which because a the ambiguous nam- may be taken either as negatives or positives, 
depending on the context (cf. now Falkenstein, Z4 47.181 ff.; for the translation. of 
the first lines of our passage, cf. Falkenstein, Z4 47.194 ff. and ZA 48.118 +e. and 
note that in the case of the verb na—-rt, Falkenstein has mistaken na for a thematic 
particle). S¥ 44 takes these two verbal forms as positives (thus "wash thyself" and 
"walk" for Jacobsen’s "do not bathe" and "do not climb") since the tenth line of the 
passage, if rendered as a usual declarative sentence reads "... unto the 
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The second myth tre@ted in this section is the "Tilmun" poem involving primarily 


the deities Enki and Ninhursag. The reader is now in a position to follow the text with 


transliteration, translation, and commentary in SS No. 1; whatever differences in 


translation and interpretation are found in the work under review will have to await 


Jacobsen's future linguistic documentation. 49 


39 


40 


proferred instructions she at the same time gave heed" (for SI with the meaning "at 
the same time," cf. GSG 406 and 4S 10:18, note 49); the "at the same time" probably 
refers to Ninlil’s action as described in the preceding line 9 of the passage whose 
meaning is obcsure, and whose word division is largely a matter of guesswork and may 
turn out to be quite incorrect, but whose initial words §a-htll-a "joyous heart" (or 
perhaps "with joyous heart") tend to indicate that Ninlil was only too happy to carry 
out her mother’s instructions. Jacobsen, however, having concluded that the motive 
for the seizure of Enlil by the gods is rape, renders the lines as an exclamatory 
question implying a negative answer, a translation that, 
unparalleled and unjustified. 

Several other points to be noted are (1) the rendering "climb" for the verbal 
forms in lines 4 and 12 of the passage seems to be based on the reading gub of the 
sign DU, a reading which seems unlikely since the verbal form would then have ended 
in ~gub-bu-dé rather than — DU-dé; (2) the translation "he will embrace thee" for 
mu-bi Am—-i-i (line 8 of the passage) must be a guess based on the context; as far as 
I am aware there is no lexicographical evidence to support it; (3) Jacobsen’s render- 
"woman" for the nunug—e of line 3 of the passage is of course preferable to 
maid"; note the interesting fact that the Emesal writes nunuz for the Eme-KU munus; 
(4) the translation "forthwith" for adalam in line 8 of the passage is quite justified 
fied; it was an error to omit it in S¥. As for the positive statement that follows 
the translation on p. 153, that "Enlil sees Ninlil, tries to seduce her, and when she 
refuses, takes her by force," it is to be carefully noted that except for Enlil’s 
catching sight of Ninlil, the evidence for this statement is far from assured; it 
seems to be based on BBI 4 i 28-9 which may perhaps be restored to read: [ lugal-e 
NE +bi-e .inim mu-na-ab-bi nu~da-ra-§ i-ib-Se-gi [%en—Lil]—li NE-bi-e inim mu-na—ab-bi 
nu-un-—da—ra—Si-—1b—Se~—g1 "Cthe king] .. says a word to her (but) she is unwilling, 
LEntil] wees Says a word to her (but) she is unwilling" (for the -da-ra— cf. AS 12:79 
comment to line 85). From there on, as can be seen from the photograph of the tablet, 
the text is destroyed either wholly or in part for about fifteen lines, and there is 
nothing to indicate that Enlil attacked Ninlil and raped her. 

Finally in the case of the passage translated on p. 154 (beginning with the 
lines "Enlil calls unto the gatekeeper") it will be noted that its first line cor- 
responds to line 5 of the first-cited passage in S¥ 45, that they then correspond 
except for relatively minor deviations in the renderings for the next five lines, but 
that from there on they diverge almost entirely. This is due to the fact that Jacob- 
sen follows here the text of the bilingual published in JRAS 62:191, 16-end while the 
translation in SK follows BBI 4 ii 26 ff. and several unpublished duplicates (cf. SH 


as far as I am aware, is 


ing 
" 


114, note 48 where SEM 76 is to be added). Moreover, it is 
bilingual shows a confused text at this point, since lines 
written in the Emesal, although according to line 16 it is 
speaking. Also to be noted is the fact that the renderings 
embrace, thou shalt, O man, not kiss" (for JRAS 62:191,21) 


to be noted that the 


17-18 of its reverse are 
Enlil, not Ninlil, Who is 


"Thou shalt, O man, not 
and "Has Enlil shown 


favor" (for ibid., line 23) are hardly justified by the text, and are no doubt based 


on the context. 


For an attempt to justify the translation of the first four lines of the myth, cf. 


INES 5:131, note 7; 


it seems to me to fail for the following reasons: 


(1) According 


to this translation (cf. especially the statement at the very end of the note which 
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Following a brief sketch of the myth duttbes te Enki and the organization of the 
F universe, which in the main agrees with the outline of the myth to be found in SM & ff., 
4 the chapter continues with the myth devoted to the creation of man, in which Enki and 
a Ninmah are the major protagonists. As the reader will note, the version given in this 


chapter and that to be found in S# agree closely up to the point where Enki starts the 


F creating; from there on the divergence between the two versions is quite considerable. 
But since, in spite of a renewed and careful study of the available text of the myth, rT 
am still unable to find little to justify Jacobsen's statements with regard to the 


second half of the myth, it will be wiser to await his detailed linguistic analysis 
before reaching a definite conclusion. 4! 


The last Sumerian myth*? treated in this chapter concerns the wooing of Inanna by 
the shepherd-god Dumuzi; its contents are outlined in S# 101-3. A comparison of the two 
versions reveals once again that while there is considerable agreement with regard to 
the earlier portions of the myth, they differ radically in the interpretetion of the 


contents of the latter half of the myth. A renewed study of the text shows that while 

40 refers to the publication of SS 1; it indicates that the translation for the first and 
third lines should be identical, since even in the first line the adjective following 
ki is kug, not sikil) lines 1 and 2 are identical in reading with lines 3 and 4; in 
view of what is known of Sumerian poetry, it is much more likely that line 1 begins 
with a word of general meaning such as ki "place" while line 3 begins with a word 
which actually names the place intended (note, too, that the break at the beginning 

: of lines 2 and 4 seems to be too large for the restoration of the sign KUR alone, 

ri unless it be assumed that these lines are indented, in which case they should of 

course not be numbered separately). (2) Jacobsen’s translation of the second half of 

lines 1 and 3 has a forced ring which is difficult to pin down; particularly it seems 
rather unlikely that the —ba—- is here used with the meaning "divide". Finally, there 
is one other point worth mentioning in connection with this myth: Jacobsen was quite 
right in pointing out in JVES 5:143 that I omitted a reference to Scheil in which it 
is shown that the goddess Uttu had something to do with clothing rather than plants. 

However it is difficult to see how this justifies the statement there made that "the 

greater part of the myth of Enki and Ninbursagga(sic!) is fatally obscured"; indeed 

the outline of the story of the myth in the book under review agrees to a very large 

BS extent with that in SM and in SS 1. 

41 Particularly doubtful is the correctness of the statement that Enki fashioned two 
creatures; the relevant text seems to have room for the creation of only one creature. 
Far from certain, too, is the assumption that the phrase u.—mu-ul represents the name 
given by Enki to the creature he created, and quite doubtful, too, of course is its 
assumed meaning "my day is remote," and the resulting conclusion that it was he who 
"brought into the world sickness and all other miseries attendant upon old age." In 
fas t, the reader will do well to note that, for the present at least, the final part 
of,myth is still basically and tantalizingly unintelligible. 

p 42 The chapter does not end, however, with this Sumerian myth; it concludes with a de- 


tailed analysis of the Akkadian poem Enuma elish. In the case of this myth, too, an 
excellent translation is marred by unjustifiable interpretations attributing to the 
authors of the myth theological and cosmological speculations which they never in- 
tended. 
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Jacobsen has seen penetratingly in several places where I failed to see, particularly in 


the first half of the text, he has seriously misinterpreted the latter half. However, as 


will soon become apparent, even the SW version of this part of the myth now needs 


considerable revision. Fortunately the major part of the text of the myth is extant and 


available in published form, and the following transliteration and translation should 


make it possible for the cuneiformist to make his own decision in the crucial cases. 43 


Transliteration 


1. W-ki-sikil tir .... 2. ki~sikil-7inanna amas .... 
3. ab-sfn—na—GAM-GAM e(?) .... 4. Yinanna ..-e-RI-W-W .... 
5. .... 6. in-nin .... 

7. nu-me-en NE .... 8. ....-ta AN AN .... 


eeee dam-s.itad—da 


10. ur-sag-Su utu 
11. kug—*inanna-[ ra] ga mu—un-na-dé-e 
12. nin—mu hé-tuku-tuku su 


13. ki-sikil-‘inanna za-e a-na-a¥ nu-ub—Se-g.i-—en 


14. ddg—ga-am ga(!)-ni dag-ga—am** 


15. n{g—Su-—dug fant za lag-ga lag—ga-am*5 
16. Tinanna *tu-mu—zi-[ de }*7 
17. za-e a-na-[{a8s ] nu—ub-Se-gi-en*® 


18. dadg—ga mu-un-da—kd-e 


19. za-e a-na-a¥ nu-ub-Se~gi-en 
[me(?)-e(?)] su g-ba—de5° 


43. The poem is reconstructed from the following texts: 1l-end = A (SRT 3) obv. and rev.; 
10-26 = B (SEM 92) obv; 34(?)-39(?) = C (SEM 93) obv.; 46-56 = C rev.; 60-74(?) = 
rev. 

44 In B the line seems to read [.id-dig-ga-kle, ga—dig-ga—ke.. 

45 In B the second part of the line probably tends ntg-Su-dug , —ga-sa lag-z2a lag-ga-[ke , 1. 

46 B inserts —e- after hé-. 

47 B has the expected Sue- KU form q dumu~z-i. 

48 B inserts two lines between lines 17 and 18, which read: .id-dag—ga-am ga-[ ddg-ga-am] 

lt }-su,-ba ntg-Su-dug -ga 2zalag-zalag-[ ga-dm]. For the writing su-ba, cf. note 76. 

49 B seems have -e for 

50 In B an illegi ble gloss follows —dé. 

51 B probably inserts -un— after ba-ra—mu-. 
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tég(?) + gibi l-la—na52 


22. DI ba—ra—mu—e—en 


23. kLi-s}ikil-men me-e mu-un—kar-e55 


24. giin—a—da>7 
25. 
eeee gu eeee 


(Approximately 7 lines destroyed. ) 


34. me[-e].... 

35. -inim(?)-bi .... 

36. sipfad-ra .... 

37. luga 1-[ e-pa,—apin 


$e. su tu-mu-2[i ] 


dug ,-gi-dé(?) 


4C. eLnga mi-a-ra engar-e mi-a-ra engar-e 


a-na mu-un—dir.ig—ga—dm 


41. (@len-einim-du 


42. ma-a-ra engar—e a-na mu-un-dir ig—ga—dm 


43. tlg-gtg-ga-ni ha-ma-ab-st—mu 


44. engar-ra ganam-gfg—mu md-e 


45. ha—ma-ab-s}—mu 


46. engar-ra ganam-babbar—babbar—ra—mu 


47. e-ne kaS-sag—gd-ni ha-ma-am-dé-e 


48. engar—ra ga—mu—na—Si-in—dé 


49. e-ne haS-s.ig ni ha-ma-an—dé—e 


engar-ra ga—ki-si-—i[ m-mu] 


52 B: —ld-a-ni for —la-na; in B the complex is followed by a gloss reading su(?)-ba-ti-Su 
na—ap—S.i-im. 

53 B: —m— for —mi-. 

54 B seems to have a variant complex which reads . 
reading: ri—?-? Sa $i-sa-ti-Su. 

55 B: -ri for —e. 

56 B probably inserts —-un— after —mu-. 

57 B probably has —na—- for -a-. 


.«.-ld-a-ni; it is followed by a gloss 


21. 
ig 
eeee 
4 
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e-ne58 haS-sd—gi -a-ni°9 ha-ma—an-dé-e 


52. engar-ra 


58. e-ne ka¥bir-a-ni ha—ma—an-dé—e 


54. engar-ra ma-e ga-u-mu 


55. ha-ha-la-s ig ha-ma—ab~—st—mu 


56. engar-ra®! ga-1-ti-ir—da—mu 


57. ninda-sig ha-ma—ab-s.t—mu 


5€. engar-ra ga-HU[R-1 ]¢l-a-mu ga-mu-na-8i-ib-si 


59. gi-du 137% 13 ld—ni ha-ma—ab-s}—mu 


6C. engar-ra ga-HUR-tur—tur—mu 


61. t—mu-ni-kt® a~-mu-ni-nag-[ (?)-ta 


62. td-ntg—dirig-ga 64 


63. ga-ntg—dirig-ga ga—mu—na-ra—ab—Sub 


64, mi-a-ra engar-e a-na 


65. ul dm-te ul am-te gaba ki~a-a ul am-te® 


66. ki-a~dm sipad-dé k?58-alm ul-an-te ] 


67. ki-a-a[m]®? udu na-an-ga-am-[ mi-in—dib ] 


6&. sipad—ki-a-a-dib-dib-a-ra 


69. lf-sipad-ra engar®8 mu—na-ni-[ in-te ]®9 


Fis luga l-e-pa eee 72 
edin-a-na sipad-de’3 [edin]-a-na du, 


58 So Cy A omits ene. 

59 C: -sa- for -sd-. 

60 C: Sag _-ga for -Sig_-ni-. 

61, In C md-e follows engar-ra. 

62 C: -t-te- for —%-ti-. 

63 B: -—Sub for —-kti; the complex is followed by the gloss i-?-?. 

64 B seems to omit —ga; the complex is followed by a gloss ending in -im. 

65 Line omitted in B. 

66 In B, rev. 5-6 correspond to this line; the first legible sign in line 5 is TE; the 
first legible sign in line 6 is UL (not MI). 

66a The traces in B do not point to the reading ki-. 


i 67 B: -a for —dm. 
68 B: engar(!). 
69 B: inserts —-un— after mu-. ; 
70 B: -im(!). 
71 B: inserts —-un— after m-. 
72 B seems to insert engar before lugal-. 
73 B may have a gloss after —dé. 
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73. [s edin-a—na du, gt 


74, mai-a ga-a-da su g za-a—da su mi-a za-a-da’4 


75. a-na-as¥. mu~-da—ab-si gr 


76. udu-su u—-ki-a hé-im—mi—kil 


pa-Se-ma udu-su hé-im—mi-dib(?) 


72, Se ha-ba-ni-in-nag 
79. )-sila(!)-2u -td-U 4.NUN-ma a ha-ba-ni-in—nag 
£0. nam—ni ta lam—mu-Se 


engar ku-l.i-md na-ba-ni-in-tu-ra 
engar-‘en-ki-im—du ku-li-md engar 


€3. 


€4. gig ga—mu-—ra—tim pi pa—mu-ra—tim 


€5. gi-nunue-BIR-SILp-na ga—mu—ra— tim 


l-ki-sikil nfg-za-a-ra-si—ga 
ki-sikil-tinanna Se-gtn gt-SAL ga~mu-ra—tim 


€&. 


9. ki-sikil-4inanna 2d-sal-eu di g-ga—dm 
9C. bal-bal-e~dam 


9. 


Translation 
Who is a maid, the stable ....75 2. The maid, Inanna, the sheepfold .... 
Knee ling in the furrows .... 4. Inanna .... 
4 garment .... 
coe J om n0t From 


.... Wife of the shepherd .... 


10. Her brother, the hero, the warrior, Utu7§ 


74 
75 


76 


In B the traces do not seem to correspond to any of the signs in this line. 

Lines 1-9 are too fragmentary for a reasonable guess at their contents; the trans- 
literation and translation are based on the more or less obvious readings and render- 
ings, and may of course turn out to be unjustified when the full text is recovered. 
In line 6, the epithet .in—nin, which superficially seems to be a play on the name of 
Inanna, is found used not only of Inanna (cf. e.g. SLTN 13:1, FBS X 4 No. 9 obv. 24 
(-in(!)-nin); PBS XII 47 obv. 8; ibid. rev. 12 (in-nin(!)); SRT 1 i 16), but also of 
Ninisinna, cf. SRT 6 ii 32 (= ibid. 7:7). 

Lines 10-19. A comparison of the new translation with that in S¥ shows a number of 
significant changes due primarily to Jacobsen's fruitful efforts, particularly his 
insight into the grammatical structure of the passage. Thus he noted that hé-tuku- 
tuku, in lines 12 and 16, is a finite verb whose subject follows rather than precedes 


t 
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| 
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76 it. Again in lines 20-23 he noted that the final ~en (-un, -an) is the accusative 
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Says to the pure Inanna: 


12. "O my sister, let the shepherd marry thee, 

13. O maid Inanna, why art thou unwilling? 

14. His fat is good, his milk is good, 

15. The shepherd, everything his hand touches is bright, 
16. O Inanna, let the shepherd Dumuzi marry thee, 

17. © thou who ...., why art thou unwilling? 

1€. His good fat he will eat with thee, 

19. O protector of the king, why art thou unwilling?" 
1C. "{We] the shepherd shall not marry, 77 

21. In his new [garment] heshallnotdrafe me, 

22. When I .... he shall not .. me, 

23. Me, the maid, let the farmer marry, 


24. The farmer who makes plants grow abundantly, 


The farmer who makes grain grow abundantly, 


particle of the first person singular added to the third person singular present- 
future of the verb. This seems to be contrary to the conclusion reached in 4S 10:30 
where the form ba—e—dfb-bi "it will seize thee" indicates that the accusative pro- 
nominal element when added to a third person singular present future precedes the 
root, unless of course we assume that the accusative second person singular pronominal 
element is treated differently from the accusative first person pronominal element. 
Note that }é—tuku—tuku "tet (him) marry thee" of lines 12 and 16 when compared with 
d2—mu-tuku—tuku-un "let (him) marry me" (line 23) seems to point in the same direction 
(perhaps, too, the variant hé-e— for hé-, in line 16, is significant, that is, the ~—e- 
is the accusative second person singular pronominal element). In line 14, the trans- 
lation follows Jacobsen in reading ga ‘milk" (as in B) rather than ka$ "date-wine" (as 
in A, where it may be a miscopy); it is milk, not date-wine, which is the shepherd's 
major product. On the other hand, it seems preferable to translate id as "fat" rather 
than "butter" since the latter is regularly .1d-nun. In line 16 note the rather un- 
expected Emesal writing for Dumuzi (in A only: B has the Eme-KU form; cf. note 47); 
so, too, the writing Su g-ba for sifad in lines 12 and 15 (cf. also lines 73 and 74) 
seems unjustified. For the restoration of umf- in line 17, cf. e. g. SRT 6 ii 29, 33 
(ibid. 7:4-8); the meaning of uni-—ld-Suba—Id which seems to be used here as an epithet 
if Inanna (it parallels the ki-sikil of line 13 and the an—dil—e-—lugal-la of line 19) 
is obscure. In line 19, if the translation of an—ddl—-e—lugal-—la proves correct, the 


following —dail— is inexplicable. 


77.Lines 20-34. In line 21, the translation follows the text in A; the gloss in B is not 


clear to me. In line 22, the translation follows the text inA (in SK the translation 
followed the text in B and assumed that -gibil- is to be restored before —Id-). 
Jacobsen’s translation seems to follow the gloss in B (note, however, that only the 
word Sipéti§u is certain and that therefore the first sign in B obv. 15 is perhaps to 
be restored as sig). The verb in line 22 is left untranslated, since there seems to be 
no lexicographical indication as to its meaning. In lines 24-5, the translation assumes 
that gin-gin-a—da is the grammatical gun-gun—-ed-dm; it is to be noted, however, that 
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(Approximately 7 lines are destroyed. ) 


35. This matter ....78 

36. To the shepherd .... 

37. The king of [dyke, ditch, and plow] .... 
3€. The shepherd Dumuzi .... 


4C. "The flarme]r (more) than I, the farmer (more)thar I, the farmer, what has he more 


77 


78 


79 


40 asm ay) 220% 


(than I)?79 


the particle -—dm is regularly written in A (cf. e.g. lines 14, 40, 42, etc.). Another 
possibility is that the final -da is the postposition and that the translation should 
therefore read "With the farmer who makes plants grow abundantly, With the farmer who 
makes grain grow abundantly" (the end of the sentence would then have to be sought in 
the broken lines that follow), if so, giin-gin-a—da is perhaps for grammatical gin— 
guln-e(d)-da. Note finally that in line 24, Jacobsen's translation of gu as "beans" 
seems to assume that it is synonymous with gu of line 59. Line 34, if the restoration 
me-e proves correct, is written in the Emesal, and may therefore mark the end of 
Inanna'a answer to Utu. 

Lines 35-39. These lines are too fragmentary for constructive comment. Note that line 
38 may be written in the Emesal; cf., however, note 76 for evidence that the writings 
Su g-ba and {Bmu—z.i are not conclusive criteria for Emesal orthography, particularly 
in the case of A. 

Lines 40-64. In line 40 (also lines 42 and 64) note the idiomatic use of the post- 
position -ra with the verb dirig. For the rendering e (line 41) as "dyke" cf. 
particularly Thureau-Dangin in R4 34:179; -apfin—ke, is for the grammatical atin -(a )k— 
€, and might have been expected to be written apin—-na—ke.. Note that lines 41-2 are 
erroneously omitted from the translation in SMH 102. The new rendering of lines 43ff. 
indicates more clearly than the SW translation the force of the ha— and the ga~ of 
the verbal forms. In lines 44 and 46, Jacobsen’s "wool" seems to indicate a misread- 
ing sfg for ganam. In line 47, Jacobsen's "prime" for sag is preferable to "first" 

in SM; for the meaning of ka¥, cf. Poebel in 24 _39:146 ff. For the rendering 
"Stultifying" cf sd-gi -a in line 51, cf. SL 261:112; the erroneous translation in 

SM is due to a confusion with §a-gi -a. As for the BU, in ga-BU, of line 52, it 

might perhaps be expected to have a meaning corresponding to that of sd-gi, -a of the 
preceding line; the rendering "bubbling" SH was a guess based on such equations as 
BU. = napahu, and should have been indicated as highly doubtful. In Line 55, ha-ha-la 
du, ~ld4 with gt while in line 60 tur—tur seems to be used with exactly the same 
meaning after ga-HOR. In lines 61-3, note that the new rendering differs considerably 
from that in SM; it translates 2-mu-ni-ki and ii—mu-ni-nag as first rather than third 
person verbal forms; still obscure is the nuance intended by the —ni— of these forms. 
For the meaning of line 61, cf. kurun-nfg-dig kaS~ntg—dig 
du, mi-ni-ib—mi-m[d-n le "[After] they (i.e. 
‘Lahar and A¥nan)’had drunk the good wine, Laf]ter they had imbibed the good date- 
wine, they start a quarrel in the meadows" (cf. SEM 55 rev. 10-12+tbid. 57 obv. 3- 

5; see also ibid. 56 obv. 6-8). In lines 62-3, the rendering "leave" for Sub is 


quite uncertain; the rendering "pour" in SH is altogether unjustifiable. For the 
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41. Enkimdu, the man of dyke, ditch, and plow, 
42. (More) than I, the farmer, what has he more (than I)? 
43. Should he give me his black garment, 

44. I would give him, the farmer, my black ewe for it; 

45. Should he give me his white sarment, 

46. I would give him, the farmer, my white ewe for it; 

47. Should he pour me his prime date-wine, 

4€. I would pour him, the farmer, my yellow milk for it; 

49. Should he pour me his good date-kine, 

50. I would pour him, the farmer, [my] kisi[m]-milk for it; 
51. Should he pour me his stultifying date-wine, 

52. I would pour him, the farmer, my .. milk for it; 

58. Should he pour me his diluted date-wine, 

54. I would pour him, the farmer, my plant-milk for it; 

55. Should he give me his good portions, 

56. I would give him, the farmer, my itirda-milk for then; 
57. Should he give me his good bread, 

5€. I would give him, the farmer, my honey-cheese for it; 
58. Should he give me his small beans, 

6C. I would give him, the farmer, my small cheeses for them; 
61. After I shall have eaten, shall have drunk, 

62. I would leave him the extra fat, 

638. I would leave him the extra milk; 

64. (More) than I, the farmer, what has he more (than I)?" 
85. He rejoiced, he rejoiced, .. on the river-bank rejoiced, ®° 


79 rendering of lines 61-4, cf. now Falkenstein, Z4 45:188ff. where, unfortunately, 
they are treated without regard to the context of the poem as a whole. 

80 Lines 65-73. In line 65 ul—te (cf. also [TRS pl. CXXXVII: 54‘) seems to be merely a 
phonetic variant for the more common ul—-ti; the meaning of gaba is altogether un- 
certain in the context; ki-a-a is assumed to be grammatical ki-a—e. In line 66 ki-a-dm 
is assumed to be grammatical ki-a(-e)-dm, but the reason for the introduction of —dm 
(B omits it) is not clear; the restoration of the verb is of course uncertain. The 
cause of Dumuzi'’s rejoicing is unstated in the text, but it seems not unreasonable to 
assume that it was due to a change in Inanna’s attitude resulting from his argument; 
that is, although it is nowhere explictly stated in the text, we are probably to 
understand that Inanna has now consented to marry Dumuzi, rather than Enkimdu; cf. 
lines 80-83 which point in the same direction. In line 67, the restoration of the 
verbal root —dib is based on line 75. The restoration of the verbal root in lines 69 

and 70 is of course quite uncertain, but in any case the verb must be intransitive 
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66. On the river-bank, the shepherd on the river-bank Fe joiced], 

67. The shepherd, moreover, [led] the sheep on the river-bank. 

6€. To the shepherd walking to and fro om the river-bank, 

69. To him who is a shepherd, the farmer [approached], 

70. The farmer Enkimdu [approached], 

71. Dumuzi, the farmer, the king of dyke, ditch .... 

72. In his plain, the shepherd in his [plain starts] a quarrel with him, 
73. The [shJepherd Dumuzi in his plain starts a quarrel with him. 

74. "I against thee, O shepherd, against thee, O shepherd, I against thee®! 
75. Why shall I strive? 

76. Let thy sheep eat the grass of the river-bank, 

7 77. In my meadowland let thy sheep walk about, 

7€. In the bright fields of Erech let them eat grain, 

79. Let thy kids and lambs drink the water of my U4.NUN canal." 7 


eQ. "As for me, who ama shepherd, at my marriage, 8? 


80 since the subject is not followed by the particle -e. Line 71 is so fragmentary that 
it is difficult to fit into the context: it is to be noted, however, that “dumu-—-zi is 

: not followed by the subject element and that therefore if it is the subject (it may 

E: of course be a direct object) the verb must again be intransitive. Note the new 
renderings for lines 72-3; particularly important is the fact that they are not part - 
of Enkimdu’s address as taken in SM where the rendering for edin was omitted alto- 
gether, while a-na was assumed to be the interrogative pronoun. For the meaning of 
line 73, cf. the passage cited toward the end of note 79. Just what the implication 
of "in his plain" (as opposed to the "river-bank" of the preceding lines) is, is not 
clear; perhaps the contents of line 71, when restored, may shed some light on the 
matter. 

81 Lines 76-79. These lines contain Enkimdu’s placating speech to Dumuzi; Jacobsen's os 
assumption that it is Inanna who speaks these lines is proved erroneous by the fact ae 
that they are written in the Eme-KU dialect; Inanna’s words, as can be seen from Y 
lines 20-26 of our text, would be reproduced in the Emesal. Note the rendering of the 
verbs in lines 76-79 as precatives even though they are preterite in form; cf. SS 1:27, 
note 56. For the rendering of Lines 74-5, cf. SLTW 16 rev. 10: é—-me-—e3—dumu—mu en-te- 
a—na mu—da-ab(! g-e-en "EmeS, my son, why dost thou strive against 


thy brother Enten" (Enlil is speaking). In line 79, the reading méS and sila, for the 
first two signs (instead of gt and ir(?) as in the copy) is based on Jacobsen’s in- 
sight, as is obvious from his translation of the line; as for U,-NUN, since it is not 
followed by the determinative ki, it is by no means certain that it is to be read 
adab. 

82. Lines 80-83. These lines contain Dumuzi's answer to Enkimdu in which he invites the : 
latter to his marriage, presumably with Inanna. As the reader will note, this new 

* rendering not only differs from that of Jacobsen, who treats it as part of an address 

ff by Inanna, but is also the exact opposite of the rendering in SM. For here again we 

find the verbal form introduced by the ambiguous na-, and on form alone may be taken 

either as positive or negative in meaning. The new rendering which takes it as a 

Positive is based on the context and particularly on the following passage in the 
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€1. O farmer, mayest thou be counted as my friend, 
€2. O farmer Enkimdu, as my friend, O farmer, as my friend, 
Mayest thou be counted as my friend." 
"I would bring thee wheat, I would bring thee beans, ®3 
I would bring thee ...., 
O thou who art a maid, whatever is .. to thee, 
O maid Inanna, .... I would bring thee." 
In the dispute which took place between the shepherd and the farmer, ® 
O maid Inanna, thy praise is good. 
It is a "bal-bal-e." 


82. Lugalbanda-Enmerkar poem (cf. PAPS 90:123) in which the IM-DUGUD bird, after finding 
his young safe in his nest, utters the following lines: 
li gid-md ne-en ba-e-a-ag 
dingir hé-me—en inim ga—mu-—ra—ab—dug 
ku-li-md 
li-lug }é-me-en nam ga—mu-ri-ib-tar 
kur-gt gaba-Su-—gar 
mes—" IM- DUGUD—dé-d—s t-ma hé—me-en 


"OQ thou who did this in my nest 
Be thou a god, I would say a word to thee, 
Thou shalt be counted among my friends; 
Be thou a man, I would decree thy fate, 
The foreign land will not have thy rival, 
Verily thou shalt be a hero whom IM-DUGUD has given (his) power." 
The texts on which these lines are based are as follows: SEM 1 ii 43-7; 2 i 3-end ; 
, (SEW 2 and 4 join); 5 (=PBS V 19) ii 3-4; 10 rev. 1-5; 12 rev. 6-10, and the following 
unpublished texts: UM 29-16-140( joins SEM 1), 29-13-3 (joins SEM 7 and 12), 29-16- 
449 (joins SEM 10 and 11), 29-15-356. Among the numerous variants are to be noted ne-e 
for the ne-en of the first line, and —tu-ri-en for —tu-ra—dm in line 3. As the last 
three lines of our passage seem to show beyond reasonable doubt, IM-DUGUD is offering 
a reward for a favor rendered him, and nam—ba—e-ni-—in—tu-ra—dm of the third line must 
therefore be rendered as a positive (note that if this proves correct, we have in this 
brief passage one nam introducing a positive verbal form,and another, that of line 5, 
introducing a negative). Finally it is to be noted that nam-ba—e-ni-tu-ra—dm (the —e- 
in all probability is due to a pleonastic orthography and is not morphologically 
significant) might have been expected to end in tu-ri-en—dm; (that is, the verb is a 
. permansive); this is true also of the verb in lines 81 and 83 of our myth (the 
omission of —dm in line 81 may be a miscopy). 
Lines 84-87. These lines contain Enkimdu’s joyful answer to Dumuzi and, to judge from 
lines 86-7, to Inanna, who may perhaps be understood to have been present throughout 
the Dumuzi-Enkimdu dialogue; as a result of the friendly invitation to the wedding, 
Enkimdu offers to bring them some of the products of his farming. For gu-nunuz in 
line 85, cf. SL 278:168; for $e-gin in line 87, cf. SL 698:243. 
Lines 88-90. Lines 88-9 contain a comment by the scribe which is typical of this 
literary genre, cf.SL7TN 16 rev. 18 ff. and SEM 17 rev. 10 ff.; it is rather un- 
fortunate, however, that the line corresponding to SLTW 16 rev. 19 and SEM 17 rev. 11 
is omitted in our case, since that line would have stated who was the victor in the 
dispute. The last line, bal—bal—e-dam, seems to be a variant for the more common bal- 
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The contents of the myth may therefore now iw summarized as follows: Following a 
brief introduction whose contents are largely fragmentary (1-9), we find Utu addressing 
his sister and urging her to become the wife of the shepherd Dumuzi (1C-19). Inanna's 
answer (2(-347) consists of a flat refusal; she is determined instead to marry the 
farmer Enkimdu. 85 Following several fragmentary lines of uncertain Meaning (35-39), the 
text contimues with a long address of the shepherd directed to Inanna, in which he 
details his superiority over the farmer (40-64). We then find the shepherd rejoicing on 
the river bank, probably because his argument convinced Inanna and induced her to change 
her mind. ®6 There he meets Enkidu and starts a fight with him (65-73). But Enkimdu 
refuses to fight and agrees to allow Dumuzi's flocks to pasture anywhere in his territory 
(74-79). The latter, thus appeased, invites the farmer to his wedding as one of his 
friends (@0-€3). Whereupon Enkimdu offers to bring — Inanna several selected farm- 
products as a wedding gift (4-07). The scribe then closes the poem with the conventional 
literary notations. 

So much for the first, longest, and most important chapter on the character of 
speculative thought in ancient Meospotamia, that is, the chapter devoted to the cosmos 
as a state. In the chapter that follows, entitled "The Function of the State," the 
reader will find a detailed, lucid, and beautifully analyzed description of the organiza- 
tion of the temple Fninnu in the city-state of Lagash; it is based on a very careful and 


obviously original study of the texts of the Gudea Cylinders. 8? The chapter then con- 
tinues with an interesting discussion of the role of kingship in 


84 bal—e dy (name of deity)—-kam, cf. e.g. SRT 9 obv. 21; ibid. 23 rev. 28; SLTW 62 rev. 
12. 

85 Note that there is no introductory statement to indicate who addresses whom in any of 
the speeches in the poem except the first, Utu’s address to Inanna; in all the other 
cases it is only from the context that we can gather who the speaker is. Helpful in 
this connection is the dialect in which the speech is reproduced; if the Emesal is 
used, it is of course Inanna who is speaking. 

86 It must be stressed, however, that this is only an inference from the context; it is 
not expressly stated anywhere in the text. 

87 To judge from the statement on p. 189 that "Gudea first noted that something was 
amiss when the river Tigris, which Ningursu controlled, failed to rise as usual and 
flood the fields," Jacobsen treats the verbal forms nam-gi, and nam-DU of Gudea Cyl. 
I 5, 6, 7, and 9, as negatives. This, unless I am very atetuiwe. is an error; these 
verbal forms are in all probability to be taken as positives. That is, the passage 
refers to a time when Lagash was enjoying a period of prosperity, when Enlil had 
looked with favorable eye upon Ningirsu, and when, therefore, the Tigris had over- 
flowed its banks, assuring bounteous crops to the city and its environs. Cf. now 


Falkenstein, Z4 47.192. 
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Mesopotamia, 8® and concludes with a very brief analysis of the cult-festivals drama- 


tizing the marriage of the gods and their battles, their death and resurrection. 

The third and last chapter on Mesopotamia, entitled "The Good Life," begins with 
an analysis of the role of obedience as a prime virtue in Mesopotamian life; it is 
based largely on new and excellent translations of a number of brief Sumerian "wisdom" 
passages. 89 The chapter then takes up severa] Mesopotamian views with regard to the 
problem of justice in the universe, dwelling particularly on Gilgamesh's revolt against 
death, on the complaint of the "righteous sufferer," and on the cynical "master-servant" 
dialogue which seems to deny all moral values in life. 

In conclusion, one cannot praise too highly Mrs. Frankfort's poetical renditions 
of the cited Sumerian and Akkadian passages. Largely by means of expert, precise, and 
unusually apt selection of her words, she has succeeded in transforming the more 
literaland stilted translations of the scholar into flexible and effective poetic 
idiom; at the same time her renderings have lost none of the original meaning and none 
of its rhythmic flavor. All in all it is a masterful achievement, and sets an example 


which future translators, including the present writer, will do well to follow. 


88 On p. 192 the statement that Enlil was "commander of the armed forces" is hardly 
justified by the available evidence, for nowhere in the extant texts is it stated 
that Enlil led the gods in battle. Whenever Enlil has difficulties with foreign 
lands, for example, he sends "heroic" deities such as Ninurta, Nergal, and Ninisinna 
to do battle with his enemies, but there is no indication that Enlil himself ever 
deigns to do the actual fighting. 

89 The Sumerian passage translated on p. 202, be it noted, is not part of a "hymn" but 
belongs to a composition known as the "Lamentation Over the Destruction of Nippur" 
(cf. now SLTW 33); it is part of the latter half of the composition, which eulogizes 
the delivery of Nippur and its restoration by I$me-Dagan of Isin. To be noted, too, 
is the fact that it is not quite certain whether the Akkadian letter translated on 


pp. 205-6 is actually one addressed to a deity. 
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THE AKKADIAN LAW CODE FROM TELL HARMEL 
(Plates I-IV) 


The editors of the Journal of Cuneiform Studies are happy to be able to in- 
clude in this issue four plates of photographs of the important Akkadian law 


code excavated at Tell Harmel by the Directorate-General of Antiquities of 


the Government of Iraq. For permission to publish these photographs (which 


will appear simultaneously in the journal Sumer) and for his generous coopera- 
tion, the editors herewith publicly express their deep thanks to the Director- 


General, Dr. Naji al-Asil. 
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